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This Book has been specially prepared to meet the re- 
quirements of Standard IV. of the New Code. It com- 
prises, therefore, lessons on the " Physical and Political 
Geography of the British Isles, British North America, 
and Australasia, with knowledge of their Productions." 

As England is treated specially in the previous volume- 
of the Series, it has not been thought necessary to give 
detailed lessons on that part of the British Isles in the 
present book. 

It contains, however, a full series of lessons on Scotland 
and Ireland. These countries have been treated on a 
novel plan^ — that of combining historical with physical 
geography; and it is believed that the lessons will be 
found both interesting and instructive 

British North America and Australasia have been, 
treated in a similar way ; but in every case the physical 
aspects of the country are made -the foundation for the 
historical and incidental information conveyed in the 
lessons. 

While fully meeting the requirements of the Code in 
the matter of geographical information, the volume is so 
varied and interesting as to make it an admirable Heading* 
Book. Poetical pieces of an appropriate character have 
been introduced freely. Accented Word Lists with Mean- 
ings, Notes, and Summaries are given throughout. The 
Word Lists will be used as Spelling Exercises, and the 
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Summaries afford suitable material both for Dictation and 
for Composition. 

The Maps, like those in the previous volumes, are 
divided into squares of English miles, — a special feature 
of the Royal Series, the educational value of which is 
now appreciated by teachers and inspectors in all parts of 
the country. Appended to each Map there is a summary 
of its contents, which will be useful for the purpose of 
revisal. 



ROYAL MAP-BOOKS. 

The Editors of the Koyal School Series are satisfied 
that Reading-lessons alone cannot teach the Geography 
of any country so fully as is desirable. The old method 
of using a special text-book must still be followed to some 
■extent, with such improvements as the experience of re- 
cent years has suggested. 

The Editors of the Royal School Series take this oppor- 
tunity of announcing that the issue of a series of Royal 
Map-Books, as companions to the Geographical Reading- 
Books, forms an essential part of their plan. Accordingly, 
a Map-Book and Geography is prepared for each volume 
of the series, and is issued separately. It consists of 
Maps and Map-Exercises — the former progressive, and the 
latter exhaustive. Any scholar who goes carefully through 
the Map-Book will acquire a very complete knowledge of 
the detailed Geography of each country, while the Read- 
ing-Book will clothe the facts with life, colour, and interest. 

May, 188S. 
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THE BEITISH ISLAITDS. 



1. IN THE FAR-DISTANT PAST. 

1. There was a t me in the far-distant past — how 
long ago no one can tell — when the British Islands 
formed part of the continent of Europe.^ No North 
Sea then existed ; no English Channel and no Strait 
of Dover separated Britain from the rest of Europe; 
and there was no sea between Britain and Ireland. 

2. But a time came when, by some great change 
in nature,^ the land sank to its present level. The 
waters of the ocean flowed in, and formed the seas 
around Britain. The vast plain, which then stood 
hundreds of feet above the sea, still exists ; but it 
is now beneath the waves. Only the highest parts 
of it appear above the waters, and these parts are 
the British Islands. 

3. This is the wonderful story told to us by 
learned men of the present day ; but we cannot 
here tell you more about it. We must leave that 
for the next volume of " The World at Home." 

4. The first race of men that we know to have 
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lived in the British Islands was that of the Celts,^ 
which came originally from Asia. Having entered 
Europe, the Celts gradually spread westward till 
they reached the shores of the North Sea, and 
crossed over to South Britain. Thence they passed 
over to Ireland ; and the people of Ireland at this 
day are their descendants. 

5. Among the many Celtic tribes in Ireland there 
was one tribe called the Scots. This tribe, or part 
of it, left Ireland and settled on the western coast of 
North Britain, and to it Scotland owes its name. 
The Scots after a time became the leading Celtic tribe 
in the north, and centuries afterwards the country 
became known as the land of the Scots, just as South 
Britain became known as the land of the Angles. 

6. At one time the British Isles were wholly in 
the hands of people of Celtic race. They were so 
when the Romans came, fifty-five years before the 
birth of Christ. The Romans found the natives of 
Britain to be a fierce and warlike people, and a long 
time passed before even the trained troops of Rome 
were able to conquer them. 

7. The Romans ruled in Britain for four hundred 
years, and then all their troops had to be withdrawn 
to defend their own country, Italy, against foreign 
foes. They never returned to Britain ; but they 
left behind them an influence which is felt to this 
day. The first roads in Britain were made by them. 
They taught the Ancient Britons how to build 
stone houses, and in many other ways they helped 
to civilize the rude and warlike race. 

8. It must not, however, be supposed that all the 
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Ancient Britons were savages. The war-chariots in 
which they fought the Romans, the metal ornaments 
and other works of art that belonged to them, show 
that some of the native tribes were partly civilized. 

9. It is known, too, that in the forests of the 
south of England the Ancient Britons were workers 
in iron, and that they used the wood of their forests 
to make charcoal for the smelting of the iron ore. 
Only the ruder tribes of those early times can be 
described as savage. 

1 0. After the Romans left Britain, various tribes 
of English race sailed across the North Sea, and 
conquered the country — the Angles, the Jutes, the 
Saxons, and the Danes* — whose descendants now 
form the English nation. 



Cen-tu-ries, hundreds of years. 
Civ-il-ize. make less savage ; teach. 
De-8cend^ts, oflfspring. 
Ex-ist^d, was. 
For-eign, belonging to another 

country. 
Grad-u-al-ly, Uttle by Uttle. 



In-flu-ence, power. 
O-ri^-i-nal-ly, at first 
Sep-a-r&t-ed, divided; came between. 
Set-tied, made their homes. 
Smelt^ing, melting, in order to sepa- 
rate metal from dross. 
Trained, weU driUed. 



1 Continent of Europe, the main- 
land; one of the great land divisions 
of the globe. 

2 Great change in nature, a 
change produced by a natural cause, 
such as an earthquake. 

3 Celts, a brave and hardy people, 



who, having come from the centre of 
Asia, spread over large parts of Europe 
in early times. 

* Angles, Jutes, Saxons, Danes, 
tribes that came from the countries on 
the eastern and southern shores of the 
North Sea. 



SUMMARY, — Ages ago, the British Islands were a part of the con- 
tinent of Europe. They became islands by the land sinking and parts 
of it being overflowed by the sea. The first race of men that we 
know to have lived in the British Islands were Celts. The Romans 
conquered a great part of Britain, and ruled over it for four hundred 
years. They taught the people many things. When the Romans 
returned to Italy, the Angles, the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Danes 
invaded Britain, and their descendants now form the English nation. 



EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page 8, 
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2. THE BEITISH EMFIEE. 

1. Great Britain, as we know, is separated from 
the continent of Europe by Dover Strait. This 
narrow channel, which is only twenty-one miles wide, 
has been England's safeguard for centuries, in a way 
that the greatest armies never could have been. 

2. Great Britain does not now attempt to rival 
other nations, like France, Germany, and Russia,^ in 
maintaining large armies on land. ' At one time she 
sent her armies abroad, and took a chief part in the 
wars of Europe — in France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Spain ; but now her greatest glory is that of being 
a maritime nation. 

3. Her Navy is the most powerful in the world, 
and her ships outnumber those of any other country. 

" Her march is o'er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep." 

To her belongs the glory of having founded colonies* 
beyond the seas greater than all the empires of 
ancient times.^ 

4. It has been said that " the sun never sets on 
the British Empire." The meaning of this is, that 
the possessions of Great Britain^ are so vast and 
so widely scattered that they girdle the globe, and 
that there is always some part of them on which .;. 
the sun is shining. { 

5. Before the sun has set on the British Islands, 
it has begun to light up the British possessions in 
North America. Before it sets on the Dominion of 
Canada, its light is spread over New Zealand and 
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Australia. Then India is reached ; then Southern 
Africa ; and at last the light of morning again 
appears on the British Isles. 

6. The extent of the British Empire is greater 
than that of any other single State in the world. 
It comprises about one-sixth of the land surface of 
the globe. This vast dominion, ruled over by the 
Queen of England, is seventy times as large as the 
British Islands. 

7. London, the largest city in the world, is the 
capital of this great Empire. There, on the banks 



PACina 



Behring Strait 



North 






LON 



Pole. 



DON. 



< 

z 



OAPC OF OOOD HOPE. 



of the Thames, stand the Houses of Parliament, 
which may be called the very heart of the empire. 
In these Houses laws are made which rule not only 
the British Isles, but also the vast dependencies of 
the British Crown all over the world. 
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8. London is sometimes spoken of as the centre 
of the land of the globe. A circle of six thousand 
miles' radius from London is one half of the globe, 
and embraces nearly all the land on its surface. 
The other half of the globe is nearly all sea. 

9. Let us look on a map of the world, and suppose 
ourselves standing at London. Six thousand miles 
east will carry us across Asia to the coasts of China 
and Japan ; and six thousand miles south will bring 
us to the Cape of Good Hope in the south of Africa. 
Six thousand miles west will carry us across North 
America to California and the coasts of the Pacific ; 
and six thousand miles first north past the North 
Pole and then south will bring us across the Arctic 
Ocean, through Behring Strait, far into the Pacific. 
From this we may understand the position of 
Great Britain in relation to the rest of the globe. 



De-pen-den-Cies, possessions ; col- 



onies 



Gir^41e, stretch round; form a belt 

about. 
Main-tain-ing, supporting. 
Mar-i-time, sea-faring. 



Na^vy, fleet of war-ships. 

lUlAdi-us, half the distance across a 

circle. 
Ri-yal, beat ; surpass. 
Safe-guard, protection. 
State, counl^ or nation. 



1 France, Germany, Russia, three 
of the leading countries of Europe. 

3 Founded colonies, peopled other 
parts of the world; formed new 
states. 



3 Empires of ancient times, such 

as Rome. 

4 Possessions of Great Britain, 
the parts of the world ruled over by 
the British sovereign. 



SUMMARY. — Britain is a maritime nation, and the foimder of 
many colonies. The British Empire is the largest the world has ever 
seen. The s\m is always shining on some part of it. The Queen of 
England rules over one-sixth of all the land of the globe. London is 
the centre of the land surface of the Earth. 



EXERCISE, — Write in your own words a description oj the British 
Empire, 
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3. WHEBE IS THE BBITON'S HOHE? 

1. Where is the Briton's home? 
Where the free step can roam, 
Where the free sun can glow, 
Where a free air can blow, 
Where a free ship can bear 
Hope and strength — everjrwliere : 
Wave upon wave can roll — 
East and west — pole to pole — 
Where a free step can roam — 
There is the Briton's home ! 

2. Where is the Briton's home ? 
Where the brave heart can come, 
Where labour wins a soil, 
Where a stout heart can toil — 
Any fair seed is sown — 
Where gold or fame is won, 
Where never sets the sun. 
Where a brave heart can come — 
There is the Briton's home ! 

3. Where is the Briton's home ? 
Where man's great law can come, 
Where the great truth can speak, 
Where the slave's chain can break. 
Where the white's scourge can cease, 
Where the black dwells in peace, 
Where, from his angel-hall, 

God sees us brothers all — 
Where light and freedom come. 
There is the Briton's home ! 

Sib Edward Bulwkb Lytton. 



(740) 
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4. GEEAT BEITAIN. 

1. The island of Great Britain is six hundred 
miles long from north to south. It comprises three 
countries — England, Wales, and Scotland. England 
and Wales have been practically one country for six 
hundred years. Scotland and England have been 
ruled by the same sovereigns since 1603,^ and by 
the same Parliaments since 1707.^ 

2. The northern part of Great Britain lies to some 
extent westward of the southern part. A line 
drawn southward from the east coast of Scotland 
would pass through the middle of England ; and a 
line drawn southward from the west coast of Scot- 
land would pass along the east coast of Ireland. 

3. The surface of Great Britain consists chiefly 
of high lands on the western side, and low lands on 
the eastern. Mountains and hills from the north 
of Scotland to Cornwall form nearly a continuous 
highland region on the western side of the island. 

4. Most of the principal rivers of Great Britain 
flow to the North Sea, showing that there is a general 
slope of the land from west to east. In England it 
is the long slope, from the Pennine Chain and the 
mountains of Wales, that forms its broad plains, 
which are the finest and richest part of the island. 

5. Being surrounded by the sea, Great Britain 
has a milder climate than if it had been a part of 
the Continent ; for islands always are milder than 
vast masses of land in the same latitude. The west 
of Great Britain is milder than the east, owing to 
the influence of the warm currents of the Atlantic. 

(740) 'I 
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The prevailing winds are westerly during the greater 
part of the year ; and on the western coast more rain 
falls than on the eastern. The easterly winds of 
spring are generally dry and cold. 

6. Great Britain owes its position among the na- 
tions of the world to its being an island ; and also 
to the fact that so many of its people belong to a race 
of seamen, being descendants of the ancient sea-rovers^ 
of the north of Europe. The North Sea, indeed, has 
been the birth-place of the great maritime nations* 
of the world ; and of these the British nation has 
been, and still is, the greatest. 

7. On all the coasts of Great Britain there are 
sea-ports and fishing-stations, which for generations, 
and in some cases for centuries, have been nurseries 
and training-schools for seamen. 



Con-tin-U-OUS, unbroken. 
Cur-rents, running water ; streams. 
Gen-er-a-tions, ages. 
High-land, mountainous. 
Lat^i-tude, distance north or south 
of the equator. 



Nurs^r-ies, rearing-places. 
Prac^ti-cal-ly, reaUy ; in fact 
Pre-vail-ing, chief; usual. 
Re-glon, part of the country. 
Slope, leaning ; incline. 
SOT^r-eigns, kings and queens. 



1 1603. — Union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland. 

2 1707.— Union of the Parliaments 
of England and Scotland. 



3 Ancient sea-rovers, sea-pirates 

in olden times. 

* Maritime nations, countries 
that own many ships. 



SUMMARY. — Great Britain is an island. It consists of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. The northern part lies to some extent west- 
ward of the southern part. It is mountainous on the west, and low on 
the east. The chief rivers flow to the North Sea. Great Britain has 
a milder climate than parts of the Continent in the same latitude. It 
is the chief maritime nation in the world. 



EXERCISE,— Draw a Map o^ tKc North, Sea. 
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5. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

1. The English language is now more widely 
spread over the world than that of any other 
people. English colonies have been planted in 
every quarter of the globe, and in every one of 
them there is a growing English population. En- 
glish is spoken not only by the population of the 
British Isles, but also by the millions of the United 
States, and by millions more in Canada, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. The fol- 
lowing spirited verses by J. G. Lyons describe the 
triumphs of the English language : — 

2. 

" Now gather all our English bards, let harps and hearts be 

strung, 
To celebrate the triumphs of our own good English tongue; 
For stronger far than hosts that march with battle-flags 

unfurled, 

It goes with Freedom, Thought, and Truth, to rouse and 

rule the world. 

3. 

"It kindles realms so far apart, that, while its praise you sing, 

These may be clad with Autumn's fruits, and those with 

flowers of Spring : 

It quickens lands whose meteor lights flame in an Arctic sky, 

And lands for which the Southern Cross ^ hangs orbed fires 

on high : 

4. 

*' It goes with all that prophets told, and righteous kings 

desired ; 
With all that great apostles taught, and gloriow% Cix^^V^ 

admired ; 
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With Shakespeare's deep and wondrous verse, and Milton's 

lofty mind ; 

With Alfred's laws, and Newton's lore — ^to cheer and bless 

mankind. 

5. 

" Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, and error flies away 

As vanishes the mist of night before the star of day ! 

But grand as are the victories whose monuments we see. 

These are but as the dawn, which speaks of noontide yet 

to be. 

6. 

" Take heed, then, heirs of Alfred's fame, take heed, nor 

once disgrace 
With deadly pen or spoiling sword our noble tongue and 

race. 
Go forth, prepared in every clime to love and help each 

other ; 

And judge that they who counsel strife would bid you 

smite — a brother. 

7. 

** Go forth, and jointly speed the time, by good men prayed 

for long. 
When Christian States, grown just and wise, will scorn 

revenge and wrong ; 
When Earth's oppressed and savage tribes shall cease to 

pine or roam. 
All taught to prize these English words — Faith, Freedom, 

Heaven, and Home." 



Al-fred, King of England, 871 to 901 
Cel-e-brate, make famous. 
La&^oage, speech ; tongue. 
Me^te-or, flasidng. 
Mil-ton, poet; b. 1608, d. 1674. 
Mon-u-ments, memorials. 
New^ton, philosopher ; b. 1641, d. 1727. 



Orb^ round ; in the form of an orb 
Pop-U-la-tlon, people inhabiting a 

country. 
Realms, lands ; countries. 
Shakespeare, poet ; b. 1564, d. 1616 
Spir^it-ed, lively. 
IM-umphB, conquests. 



^ Soutlieni Cross.— A group of I called because the four bright stars in 
Mtars in the «oathem hemisphere, so \ it lotm Wi^ «ii^% ol «» ctoas. 
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[As the previous volume of "The World at Home" is devoted to 
England, it is unnecessary to give additional lessons on that country 
here. We proceed now to the geography of Scotland and Ireland.] 



1. THE BOEDEE LAND. 

1. When men of the English race^ first crossed 
the North Sea and landed on the shores of 
Britain, their chief settlements were on the eastern 
coast. In those far-off times, about fourteen hun- 
dred years ago, a body of these men landed between 
the Firth of Forth and the River Tweed. They 
were Angles, and did not differ either in their lan- 
guage or in their customs from other bands of their 
countrymen who had settled farther south. 

2. From the Firth of Forth to the south of 
England the country gradually came under the 
dominion of men of the English race. Though of 
different tribes which were often at war with one 
another, they were all of the same race, and all 
spoke forms of the same speech. 

3. In those early times, and for centuries after- 
wards, the boundary between England and Scotland 
was not where it is now, but was much farther north. 
It was formed by the Firths of Forth and Clyde ; 
and what are now the south of Scotland and the 
north of England were then one country, peopled 
by men of English race. 

4. Scotland, then called Alba, or Ca\eA.OTL\a., c.o'^- 
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sisted chiefly of what we now call the " Highlands 
of Scotland." The hardy mountaineers who lived 
in that part of Britain were of a different race from 
the English, and spoke a different language, as their 
descendants the Highlanders do to this day. 

5. None of the inhabitants of Great Britain can 
claim to be of a different race from the English but 
the Highlanders of Scotland and the people of Wales. 
These belong to the Celtic race, which, as you have 
been told, had possession of Britain long before men 
of English race had crossed the North Sea. 

6. The language of the south of Scotland, though 
to modern English ears it may seem rude and harsh, 
is not, as many suppose, a corrupt form of English. It 
is a form of the ancient English tongue. It is called 
Lowland -Scotch, but it is really a form of Old 
English speech ; for, as has been already said, the 
people of the south of Scotland are of the same 
race as those of the north of England. 

7. English, or the language of the Angles, was 
spoken in the country on both sides of the Tweed. 
The country itself was called the land of the Angles, 
or England. 

8. But how has the Tweed, once an English 
river, become the boundary between England and 
Scotland ? Nearly a thousand years ago a king of 
England conquered the country south of the Clyde. 
It was inhabited by fierce and warlike people of 
the ancient British race. The king of England, 
perhaps finding it difficult to hold this part of the 
country, made a grant of it to the king of the Scots. 

9. A few years later, \5aaA. ^^x\. oil >3tifc <i«wntry 
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south of the Firth of Forth also became Scottish ; and 
at last, in 1018, the Scottish kingdom was extended 
to the River Tweed. That river was not all at once 
accepted as the boundary. There were many fierce 
struggles for the possession of the Border lands ;^ 
but in the end the Cheviot Hills and the Tweed were 
adopted as the boundary between the two countries. 
10. Again and again the kings of England strove 
in early times to subdue the Scots and to make 
Scotland a part of England ; but they never quite 
succeeded. They several times overran the country; 
but the Scots always recovered their freedom. At 
length Kjng James the Sixth of Scotland succeeded 
to the English throne by right of birth ,^ in 1603. 
Since that time, England and Scotland have been 
under the same sovereigns. In 1707 the English 
and Scottish Parliaments were united. Since that 
time, England and Scotland have been really one 
country; but each has kept its national character.* 



Ac-cept^d, received. 
A-dopt-ed, agreed on. 
Bound^-ry, dividing-line. 
Cor-rupt', decayed. 
COB-toms, manners ; habits. 



Do-min-ion, rule. 
In-liab-i-tants, people. 
Re-covered, got back. 
Set^tle-ments, colonies. 
Sub-due^ 



overcome. 



1 English race, the family to which 
the English people belongs. 

2 Border lands, the lands on each 
side of the border or boundary. 



8 By right of birth, by being de- 
scended from the monarchs of England. 

* National character, features 
which mark it as a distinct nation. 



SUMMARY. — ^The Angles first settled on the east coast of Britain 
— ^between the Forth and the Tweed. They and other bands of settlers 
extended from the Forth to the south of England. Scotland lay north 
of the Forth and the Clyde, and was inhabited by Celts. Lowland- 
Scotch is a form of Old English speech. The Tweed became the 
boimdary between England and Scotland in 1018. 



EXEBOISK—'Draw a map of the Border Land Jrora Map ou '^t^^*'^'^- 
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2. NOETH BEITAIN. 

1. Scotland forms the northern division of the 
island of Great Britain. It is bounded on the east 
by the North Sea, which here reaches its greatest 
width — the distance to the coast of Denmark, which 
licb opposite Scotland, being about 400 miles. The 
extreme north of Scotland lies opposite the south of 
Norway, and the breadth here of the North Sea is 
about 300 miles. 

2. The relative positions of these countries to 
Britain explains how it was that the coasts of 
Scotland were so frequently subject to incursions 
from the Danes and Northmen in early times. 

3. On the west and north Scotland is bounded 
by the Atlantic Ocean, which stretches westward 
for about 2,000 miles to the coasts of North 
America. The boundaries of Scotland on the south 
are England and the Irish Sea. 

4. The extreme lenorth of Scotland is 288 miles. 
Its breadth varies from 30 to 150 miles. The 
coast-line is extremely irregular, especially on the 
west side, where it is broken up by innumerable in- 
lets and arms of the sea. Its maze of islands^ and 
its many peninsulas form an endless succession of 
straits and sounds, of lochs and gulfs. 

5. The mainland of Scotland is about half the 
size of England. The islands have an area of 
about half that of Wales. Thus Scotland with 
its islands forms about one -third of the whole 
of Great Britain. The mainland consists mostly 
of high-lands. Except one broad belt of low-land 
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across the middle of the country, its valleys and 
plains are chiefly towards the east ; but they are of 
small extent compared with the fertile plains of 
England. Only a small part of its surface is fitted 
for agriculture, while nearly the whole of England 
is under cultivation. 

C. The climate of Scotland varies very much in 
different parts. The western side is milder and 
more moist than the eastern. Warm west and 
south-west winds come from the Atlantic laden 
with moisture. The cold hills chill the vapours 
and convert them into rain. The annual rainfalP 
on the west of Scotland is thus very great. 

7. On the east side of Scotland the climate is 
harsher and drier. East and north-east winds come 
from the cold regions of Northern Europe. These 
winds take up very little moisture as they blow 
over the North Sea, and are therefore generally 
cold and dry. 



A-re-a, land surface. 
Ez-treme', utmost; greatest. 
Ex-treme^ly, very. 
IlL-CU]<si0lI8, inroads; attacks. 
In-nu-mer-a-ble, too many to count. 
Ir-refl^U-lar, indented; broken. 
Kaln-laild, chief portion of land. 



Moist^lire, wetness; damp. 
Op-po-site, facing ; over against 
Pe-nln^U-la, land almost surrounded 

by water. 
Suc-ces-sion, series. 
Va^pours, mists. 
Va^rles, differs; changes. 



1 Haze of Islands, many islands I ^ Annual rainfall, proportion of 
scattered in confusion. | rain that falls in one year. 



SUMMARY, — Scotland forms the northern division of Great 
Britain. Boundaries: east, North Sea; west and north, Atlantic 
Ocean ; south, England and the Irish Sea. Extent : greatest length, 
288 miles ; breadth, 30 to 150 miles. Scotland has a very irregular 
coast-line, with niunerous islands on the west. The area of Scotland 
is about one-third of that of Great Britain. The mainland consists 
mostly of high-lands. The climate varies much in different parts. 

EXERCISE,— Dra^xi t?ic Map ou pa^e t4. 
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3. SCOTLAND. 

1. Dear to my spirit, Scotland, hast thou been 
Since infant years, in all thy glens so green ; 
Land of my love, where every sound and sight 
Comes in soft melody, or melts in light ; 

2. Land of the green wood by the silver rill, 
The heather and the daisy of the hill. 
The guardian thistle to the foeman stem. 
The wild rose, hawthorn, and the lady-fern ; 

3. Land of the lark, that like a seraph sings. 
Beyond the rainbow, upon quivering wings ; 
Land of wild beauty and romantic shapes, 
Of sheltered valleys and of stormy capes ; 

4. Of the bright garden and the tangled brake, 
Of the dark mountain and the sun-lit lake ; 
Land of my birth, and of my father's grave, 
The eagle's home, the eyrie of the brave ; 

5. Land of affection and of native worth. 

Land where my bones shall mingle with the earth, 
The foot of slave thy heather never stained. 
Nor rocks, that battlement thy sons, profaned ; 

6. Unrivalled land of sciences and arts ; 
Ijand of fair faces and of faithful hearts ; 

Land where Religion paves her heavenward road, 
Land of the temple of the living God ! 

7. Yet dear to feeling, Scotland, as thou art, 
ShoTildst thou that glorious temple e'er desert, 
I would disclaim thee, — seek the distant shore 
Of Christian isle, and thence retMm ivq xaot^. 



COtTNTIBS 
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4. THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. 

1. Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties, 
which are generally called shires. The shire-names 
of Scotland date only from the seventeenth century. 
Formerly, the divisions of Scotland were the lands 
or estates of the powerful nobles. When Scotland 
was divided into counties, these were generally 
named after their chief towns. 

2. Orkney and Shetland form an island county, 
and will be spoken of in Lesson IG. Caithness 
and Sutherland extend across the extreme north of 
Scotland. Caithness is a flat county, and is a con- 
tinuation of the eastern lowlands. Sutherland is 
mountainous, and contains a great many lakes. It 
rears vast numbers of sheep. 

3. Aberdeen, Banff*, Elgin, and Nairn lie on the 
no^rthem side of the Grampians, and extend along the 
shores of Moray Firth. In Aberdeen great numbers 
of cattle are reared and sent to all parts of the country. 

4. Clackmannan is the smallest county in Scot- 
land. It is little more than one-third the size of 
Rutland, the smallest county in England. 

5. Perth is chiefly a Highland county, though it 
contains many fine Lowland valleys. It lies in 
the middle of Scotland, and is noted for its beau- 
tiful scenery. Kincardine is partly mountainous 
and partly level : in it the mountain region and the 
central plain meet. 

6. Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and Haddington are 
called "the three Lothians." In anciewt ivK^^'s^^Jcsfc 
district called bj that name extended ita«i ^^"^^^"^^ 
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to the Tweed, and formed a part of England, as 
already explained. The Lothians extend along the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth. They are 
famous farming counties, especially Haddington, 
which is said to have the richest and best conducted 
farms in Great Britain. 

7. Berwick and Roxburgh are the two Border 
counties, lying along the Tweed and the northern 
side of the Cheviot Hills. Selkirk and Peebles 
form part of the beautiful district of the Tweed 
and its tributaries. 

8. Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr belong to the great 
Central Plain of Scotland, which extends across 
the country to Forfarshire. Stirling and Dum- 
barton are partly Highland counties, but the 
chief portions of both belong to the Central Plain. 

9. The great Highland counties of Argyle, In- 
verness, and Ross, with the last of which the scattered 
county of Cromarty is conjoined, are chiefly noted 
for their grand mountain scenery and their lakes. 
Buteshire, including Bute and Arran and other isl- 
ands in the Firth of Clyde, forms an island county 
south of Argyle. 



Con-Joined^ united. 
Con-tin-U-a^tlon, extension. 
Dl8-trict, part of the country. 
Ez-tend^ Btretch. 



Gen^r-al-ly, nearly always. 
Moun^tain-ous, full of mountains. 
No-bles, men of high rank. 
Trib^u-ta-ries, feeders. 



SUMMAR Y. — The thirty-three counties of Scotland are generally 
called shires, which in many cases are named after their chief towns. 
Orkney and Shetland form an island county in the north. Clack- 
mannan is the smallest coimty. Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and Had- 
dington are called " the three Lothians. " Buteshire is an island county 
in the south. 



^JTFUCISE.—Draw ike Map ou page tS, 
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5. THE SCOTTISH EXILE'S FABEWELL. 

1. Our native land — our native vale — 

A long and last adieu ! 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Cheviot's mountains blue ! 

2. Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 

And streams renowned in song ! 
Farewell, ye blithesome braes and meads, 
Our hearts have loved so long ! 

3. The battle-mound, the Border tower, 

That Scotia's annals tell — 
The martyr's grave, the lover's bower — 
To each, to all — farewell ! 

4. Home of our hearts ! our fathers' home ! 

Land of the brave and free ! 

The sail is flapping on the foam 

That bears us far from thee. 

5. We seek a wild and distant shore 

Beyond the Atlantic main ; 
We leave thee, to return no more. 
Or view thy cliffs again. 

6. But may dishonour blight our fame. 

And quench our household fires. 

When we, or ours, forget thy name, 

Green island of our sires ! 

Pringle. 



An-nals, history. 

Blight, blast; cast a stain upon. 

Braes, slopes. 

UalHy ocean. 



Msa^tyr, one who suffers for the truth. 
Meads, meado^«. 



"WATER FEATURES, f^.-a 




r^'l , 




bKAb im nffiBtt. 'iitUsMwch- 



BauLj Firth. 
UncMrBlir. 
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6. THE SCOTTISH FIBTHS. 

1. All the large inlets on the coasts of Scotland 
are called firths. This word comes from an old 
Danish or Norse word, and means the mouth of a 
river, or an opening in the land. Such words tell 
us of far-off times, when Danes or Northmen landed 
on the Scottish coasts and settled in the country. 
The same word in another form is in use in Norway, 
where the inlets on the coast are called j^orcfo. 

2. The principal inlets on the east coast of 
Scotland are the Firth of Forth, the Firth of Tay, 
and Moray Firth. The Firth of Forth extends so 
far into the land on the east side, and the Firth of 
Clyde so far into the land on the west side, that 
there are only about thirty miles between them. 
A canal, called the Forth and Clyde Canal, enables 
vessels to pass from one side of Scotland to the other. 

3. In the wide entrance to the Firth of Forth at 
the North Sea there are several islands. One of 
them, a huge mass of rock with perpendicular cliffs 
all round, rises to a height of four hundred feet. It 
is called the Bass Rock, and is the home of innu- 
merable sea-birds. They may be seen in thousands 
on the steep cliffs, or flying over the waves fishing 
for their food. 

4. The Bass Rock was at one time used as a State 
prison. In the time of Charles the Second many of 
the Covenanters^ of Scotland were confined on this 
lonely island, and some of them died there. As it had 
only one small landing-place, which wajs aW^rj^ ^i»3t^- 
fully guarded, no prisoner could eaca^^ Ixoxsl V\». 




5. The Firth of Tay is a long, narrow inlet, tsr- 
ther north. At its upper end it receives the waten 
of the River Tay, the largest river in Scotland. 
Near the entrance to the Firth o£ Tay is the fatnotu 
Eell Rock Light-house. 

C. Once on a time, says an old legend, ihe monks 
of the monastery"^ of Aberbrothock (now Arbroath) 
fixed a bell on a dangerous rock near the coast. It 
was rung by the waves of the sea as they dashed 
over the rock, and thus mariners were warned of 
their danger. But a wicked pirate cut off the 
bell, and its warning sound was no longer heard. 

7. A long time afterwards, while the pirate and 
his crew were sailing near the spot, their vessel 
struck on the rock, and was dashed to pieces. 
Pirate and crew all perished. This is the legend 
on which Southey^ founded his well-known poem, — 
" The Inchcape Bell,"* 

8. On the Bell Kock. thete \s "£«i'^ ■a^uft of the 
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finest light-houses on the British coasts. It was 
built by Robert Stevenson.^ While the building waa 
going on, the architect and the workmen lived in a 
Boating barrack, moored at some distance from the 
rock. The great work was completed in 1810; 
and now, besides the light of the light-house, there 
are two bells on the rock, to warn seamen in misty 
weather and on stormy nights. 

9. Moray Firth is a wide opening on ^e. "awtfOQ.- 
east of Scotland, where thousands oi 'boaX.s ^t^ ^"^- 
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gaged in the herring-fishery. All round its shores 
there are villages where hardy fishermen have their 
homes. The " harvest of the sea " is the main source 
of wealth to the people of these coasts. 

10. Pentland Firth is the passage between the 
north-east of Scotland and the Orkney Islands. 
It is properly not an inlet, but a wide channel 
connecting the North Sea with the Atlantic. It 
is noted for its strong tides and currents. In 
stormy weather, Pentland Firth is one of the most 
dangerous seas on the Scottish coasts. 

11. On the west coast, the sea between the 
mainland and the Hebrides is called the Minch. It 
is a rough, stormy sea, and dangerous to cross, 
especially in winter. The mainland for one hundred 
and fifty miles south of Cape Wrath is broken by 
hundreds of narrow inlets and arms of the sea. The 
coast scenery of the Western Highlands is the grand- 
est in the British Islands. Mountain and sea combine 
to make scenes of wonderful grandeur and beauty. 

12. On the west coast there are very many small 
inlets called lochs, but the three great openings are 
the Firth of Lorn, the Firth of Clyde, and Solway 
Firth. The Firth of Lorn is a large inlet in the 
middle of Argyleshire. 

13. The Firth of Clyde is the most important 
inlet in Scotland. Islands, bays, and lochs rnake 
it the most beautiful estuary of the British Islands. 
Of these lochs the largest are Loch Fyne and Loch 
Long. At the entrance to the firth there is a lofty 
rocky island called Ailsa Craig, the home of thou- 

sands of sea-birds. It iorms a. \et^ ^\,T\km^ object 
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in the middle of the open sea. Near the head of 
Loch Long there is a small branch or arm running 
into the land called Loch Goil. This is the place 
which Campbell^ makes the scene of his poem, 
" Lord UUin's Daughter." Ulva's Isle, referred to 
in the same poem, is a small island on the west 
coast, near Staffa.^ 

14. Sol way Firth is the wide opening which lies 
between the south of Scotland and the coast of En- 
gland. It is noted for its rapid tides. When the 
tide has ebbed, long stretches of sand are seen, and 
travellers can cross from shore to shore. But this 
is often very dangerous, for the tide returns with 
the speed of a race-horse. 



Ar^cM-tect, planner of buildings. 
Bar^rack, lodging-place. 
CoXL-flned^f imprisoned. 
Ebbed, gone back. 
Es^tn-a-ry, river-mouth. 
Legend, story. 



Mar^i-ners, saUors. 

Norse, Norwegian. 

Per-pen-dlc^u-lar, upright 
Pi-rate, sea-robber. 
Re-ferred^ to, spoken about. 
Warned, told. 



^ Coyenanters, persons who had 
signed the Covenant (1638 a.d.)— a deed 
which bound them to maintain Presby- 
terianism in Scotland. 

2 Monastery, a religious house 
dwelt in by monks, or men who live 
apart from the world. 



8 Southey, poet; b. 1774, d. 1843. 

* Incbcape BelL— See page 38. 

<^ Robert Stevenson, engineer; b. 
1772, d. 1850. 

« CampbeU, Thomas, poet; b. 1777, 
d. 1844. 

7 Staffa.— See page 67. 



SUMMARY,— The Scottish /j-e^ is the same word as the Norwegian 
fiord. The Firth of Forth is connected with the Firth of Clyde by a 
canal. In the Firth of Forth is the Bass Rock, once a State prison. 
Near the entrance to the Firth of Tay is the Bell Rock Light-house. 
Moray Firth has a great herring-fishery. Pentland Firth lies between 
Scotland and Orkney. The Minch lies between Scotland and the 
Hebrides. The Firth of Clyde is the most important inlet in Scotland. 
The Solway Firth is noted for its rapid tides. 



EXERCISE,— Draw the Map on page 32, and twime tJie "ba^j* atvA 
inlets oftl/^. 
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7. THE INCHCAFE BELL. 

1. No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was still as ship might be : 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

2. Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Hock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 

They did not move the Inchcape BelL 

3. The worthy abbot of Aberbrothock 

Had floated that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung, 
And louder and louder its warning rung. 

4. When the rock was hid by the tempest's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blessed the priest of Aberbrothock. 

5. The float of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ealph the Rover walked his deck. 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

6. His eye was on the bell and float : 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I'll plague the priest of Aberbrothock." 

7. The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go : 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 
And cut the wammg-\>eW. trooi \iJti^ ^q^\k 
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8. Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound, 
The bubbles arose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, "The next who comes to this rock 
Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock." 

9. Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away, 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course to Scotland's shore. 



10. So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky. 
They cannot see the sun on high : 
The wind had blown a gale all day, 
At evening it had died away. 

11. "Canst hear," said one, "the breakers roar? 

For yonder, methinks, should be the shore ; 

Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell ! " 

12. They hear no sound; the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
O heavens ! it is the Inchcape Rock I 

13. Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
But the waves rush in on every side. 
And the vessel sinks beneath the tide ! 

SOUTHET. 



Al)^-brot]l-OCk^ Arbroath, in For- 
farshire, Scotland. 

Breakers, waves breaking on the 
coast or on rocks. 

Float, raft to which the bell was at- 
tached. 

Inch^cape Rock, a dangerous rock, 
twenty miles from the coast of For- 



farshire. The Bell Rock Light-honse 

now stands on it. 
Me-thinkB^ it seems to me. 
Plagn^e, annoy. 
Quoth, said. 
ROv^r, pirate. 
Scoured, awep\. onw \a. ^scolssJv. ^V 

plunder. 



8. 8KEBSY70EE LIGHT-HOITSE. 

1. On the west 
coa^t of Scotland 
there stands, built 
on a reef in the 
Atlantic not far 
from the entrance 
to the Firth of Lorn, 
a famous light- 
house called Skerry- 
vore. 

2. The Bell Rock 
Light-house in the 
North Sea, and 
Skerry vore Light- 
house in the Atlan- 
tic, lie almost due 
east and west of 
each other — the one 
on the eastern aide 
of Scotland, the 
other on the wee tern. 
The former was 
built by Robert 
Stevenson, and the 
latter by Alan Ste- 
venson, his son. 

3. Skerryvore 
Light -house stands 
one hundred and 
\.\i\it-3 -five feet 
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above the highest tides. It is much more massive 
than most other light-houses, its mass of masonry 
being double that of the Bell Rock, and four times 
that of the Eddystone in the south of England. It 
is one of the grandest of British light-houses. 

4. The building of Skerryvore was a work of 
vast labour and diflSculty. As the reef was eleven 
miles from the nearest land, a wooden building was 
first erected above the rock, to shelter the men at 
night, and to avoid the daily voyage to and from the 
mainland. 

5. It consisted of three stories : the first was 
used as a kitchen ; the second was divided into two 
cabins, for Mr. Alan Stevenson, the engineer, and 
the master of the works; the third belonged to 
the thirty men engaged in the erection of the light- 
house. 

G. A stranger dwelling-house than this was never 
dwelt in by human beings. It was but a speck 
in a wide waste of waters. In this singular abode, 
perched forty feet above the wave-beaten rock, the 
builders of Skerryvore spent many a weary day and 
night, at those times when storms prevented a descent 
to their work. For miles around, nothing could be 
seen but white foaming breakers, and nothing heard 
but howling winds and lashing waves. 

7. The light-house took six years to build. 
During its erection, though the builders were ex- 
posed to many dangers, not one of them expressed a 
wish to retire from the work. All honour to the 
memory of the brave men and of their clviei'. 
Skerryvore was completed in 1844j, auA. otv ^^^ \.^ 
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of February of that year its welcome light blazed 
across the waters of the stormy sea. Ever since 
that time this noble light-house has stood amidst 
the wild waves of the Atlantic, a guide to vessels 
on the western seas. 



A-YOid^ get rid of. 
Due, exactly. 
E-rec^tion, bnlldlng. 
Bx-pre88ed^ uttered. 



Ma^on-Ty, itone-work. 
Has-Sive, heavy; bulky. 
Betf , chnin of rocks. 
8111%11-lar, not common. 



SUMMARY. — Skerryvore Light-house is built on a rock near the 
entrance to the Firth of Lorn. It stands 135 feet above the highest 
tides. Its building was a work of great difficulty. The engineer and 
masons lived in a wooden house built above the rock. The light-house 
took six years to build. It was finished in 1844. 



I, ' 

I ' EXERCISE. — Describe a lAgkt-house and iU uses in your ovm words. 



9. LORD ULLIN S DAITOHTEB. 

1. A chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry. 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry 1 " — 

2.* 'Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? " — 
" Oh ! I'm the chief of Ulva's isle ] 
And this. Lord TJllin's daughter. 

3." And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together ; 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would ataan ^ik^V^^JCcL^T, 
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4." His horsemen hard behind us ride ; — 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride, 
When they have slain her lover ? " — 

5. Out spoke the hardy Highland wight : 
" I'll go, my chief — I'm ready ! — 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady ! 

6." And, by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o'er the ferry ! " 

7. By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water-wraith was shrieking. 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

8. But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armSd men ! — 
Their trampling sounded nearer ! 

9. " Oh, haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries ; 
" Though tempests round us gather, 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." — 

10. The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her. 
When — oh 1 too strong for human hand I — 
The tempest gathered o'er \ieT \ 
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11. And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord TJllin reached that fatal shore — 
His wrath was changed to wailing : 

12. For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover ! — 
One lovely hand was stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 

13." Come back ! come back ! " he cried in griei^ 
" Across this stormy water ; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief. 
My daughter ! — O my daughter ! " 

14. 'Twas vain ! — ^the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : — 

The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

Campbell. 



10. THE SCOTTISH BIVEBS. 

1. The rivers of Scotland may be divided into 
two groups, — the rivers of the Highlands, and the 
rivers of the Lowland hills. 

2. The five chief rivers which have their sources 
in the Highlands are, the Forth, the Tay, the Dee, the 
Don, and the Spey. All these, besides many smaller 
streams, rise in the Central Highlands. 

3. The Forth rises in the mountains near Loch 
Lomond. After leaving the mountains, it flows 
eastward through the Central Plain. The Forth is 
remarkable for its winding course, called the Links 
of Forth; and the view oi VJci^afe ^md^a.^^ from 
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Stirling Castle is one of the most beautiful in Scot- 
land. After a course of about seventy miles the 
river falls into the Firth of Forth. 

4. The Tay is the longest river in Scotland, its 
course being one hundred and ten miles. It is a 
small mountain stream till it enters Loch Tay, from 
which it flovyrs as a fine river through a long stretch 
of lowland plain to the Firth of Tay. It has many 
beautiful mountain streams as tributaries. 

5. The valley of the Dee is one of the most 
beautiful parts of Scotland. It contains Balmoral 
Castle/ the Highland home of Queen Victoria. The 
castle was built by the late Prince Consort,^ and here 
the Queen has spent many of the happiest days of 
her life. Quite near to Balmoral is " dark Lochna- 
gar," celebrated in the verses of Lord Byron, who 
when a boy lived for some time near it. (See p. 47.) 

6. In its upper course the Dee flows through 
splendid mountain scenery. Ben Macdhui, the second 
highest mountain in Scotland, belongs to this region. 
The Don enters the North Sea at Aberdeen, near the 
mouth of the Dee. The Spey flows from the Cen- 
tral Highlands northwards to Moray Firth. It is 
the most rapid river in Scotland, but of no com- 
mercial value. 

7. The three chief rivers of the Lowland hills 
are the Tweed, the Clyde, and the Nith. Of these 
the Tweed is the most beautiful. Its "silver 
stream " has been the theme of many a Scottish 
song. It flows through a rich plain, watered by 
many fine tributary streams. On the craggy knolls 
of this district are the sites oi ttve axiG\exi\»''''V^<eN^^ 




or castles of the Border warriors. The whole region 
is famous in poetry and for wild stories of Border life. 

8. On the banks of the Tweed there stood in olden 
times some of the most famous Scottish Ahbeys, such 
as Melrose, Dryburgh, and Kelso, splendid ruins of 
which still exist. The Tweed falls into the sea at 
Berwick, where it forms part of the boundary be- 
tween England and Scotland. 

9. The Clyde rises in the Lowland hills, near the 
source of the Tweed. There is a point where the 
ground between the two streams becomes so low 
that it is needful to guard the banks of the Clyde 
lest it should flow into the va.\le^ oE th% Tweed. 
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After leaving the Lowland hills, the Clyde flows 
through well-tilled fields and orchards till it reaches 
Glasgow. The important part of the river is from 
Glasgow to the Firth of Clyde. 



Cel^-brftt-6d, made famous. 
Com-mer^Cial, trading; business. 
Craggy knolls, round rocky hills. 
Bu-lns, remains. 



Sites, stations for buildings. 
Stretch, extent 
Theme, subject written about 
Val-ue, wortli ; use. 



^ Balmoral Castle, on the Dee; 45 ^ Prince Consort, Queen Victoria's 
miles west of Aberdeen. husband ; b. 1819, d. 1861. 



SUMMARY, — ^The Forth rises in the mountams near Loch Lo- 
mond. The Tay is the longest river in Scotland ; it is 110 miles long. 
The valley of the Dee is very beautiful. There is Balmoral Castle, 
the Queen's Highland home. The Spey is the most rapid river in Scot- 
land. The Tweed is the most beautiful Lowland river. The Clyde 
rises near the source of the Tweed. 



EXERCISE, — Draw the Map on page SB, and mark in the rivers only. 



11 LOCH-NA-OAS. 

1. Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks where the snow-flake reposes, 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love. 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits though elements war. 
Though cataracts foam, 'stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch-na-Gar. 

2. Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wandered ; 

My cap was the bonnet,^ my cloak was the plaid ;2 
On chieftains long perished my memory pondered. 

As daily I strode through the pine-covered glada 
I sought not my home till the day's dying glory 

Gave place to the rays of the \>T\g\i\. -^cAax ^\ax % 
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For fancy was cheered by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch-na-Gar. 

3. "Shades of the dead l^ have I not heard your voices 

Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale ? " 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 

And rides on the wind of his own Highland vaJe. 
Round Loch-na-Gar, while the stormy mist gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car ; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers — 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch-na-Gar. 

4. " Ill-starred, though brave, did no visions foreboding* 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause 1 " 
Ah ! were you destined to die at Culloden P 

Victory crowned not your fall with applause ; 
Still were you happy: in death's early slumber -..? 

You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar f^u 
The pibroch resounds to the piper's loud number 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch-na-Gar. 

5. Years have rolled on, Loch-na-Gar, since I left you ; 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again ; 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you. 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion's plain. 
England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roved o'er the mountains afar ; — 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic. 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch-na-Gar ! 

Bybon. 



Ap-plause^ praise. 

Be-reft^ taken from. 

Des-tined, appointed. 

E-lapse^ pass. 

Elements, wind, rain, snow, etc. 

En-Cir^le, gather around 

ZU-starred, on/orttmate. 



Landscapes, scenes. 
Lux-u-ry, wealth. 
Ma-jes-tiC, very grand. 
BUn-ions, favourites. 
Fi-broch (peef-brok), pipe music. 
Tra-dl-tion-al, unwritten. 
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12. THE LASTi OF SCOTT. 
1. The country of the Tweed and the Teviot 
has been called " The Land of Scott." It was here 
that Sir Walter Scott/ the ScoUia^i ■'^o^'^. %sA. 
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romance writer, spent a great part of his life. 
On the banks of the Tweed is his well-known 
mansion, Abbotsford, near Melrose, where he wrote 
most of the Waverley Novels.^ 

2. Scott's grave is within the ruins of Drybutgh 
Abbey, also on the Tweed. The abbey stands on a 
fertile meadow, around which the river makes a 
circular sweep, and which is covered with fine old 
trees. The foundations cover a wide area^ and 
show that it must have been one of the laigest 
ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland. It compiised 
both a church and a monastery. Under an arch 
in the northern part of the church is the poet's 
tomb. 

3. The country of the Tweed and the Teviot 
is truly " The Land of Scott." He has made it 
famous. He loved its hills and its dales ; and the 
Border country and its wild history were the sonzce 
of some of his finest poems and tales. It was here 
that he wrote in one of his poems — " The Lay <rf 
the Last Minstrel" — the well-known lines on his 
native land : — 

4, " Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there be, go, mark him well : 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell, 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth, aa -'wVek oaaa. claim : 
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Despite thoae titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown ; 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he a5"tim^, 
"Unwept, imionoured, and unsung. — 
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O Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ilL 

By Yarrow's stream still let me stray. 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot-stone, 

Though there forgotten and alone." 

5. The poet Wordsworth* several times visited 
this southern region of Scotland. He wrote three 
poems about Yarrow. In one of these he thus 
speaks of the death of his friends Hogg* and Scott, 
who had been his companions and guides in his 
former visits to the romantic vale : — 

6. " When first, descending from the moorlands, 
I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley. 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

" When last along its banks I wandered. 
Through groves which had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Boxdex "MAi^sfec^V led. 
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The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
'Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 

And Death upon the braes of Yarrow 
Has closed the Shepherd Poet's eyes. " 



Braes, dopes. 
Burned, longed fiercely. 
Coxn-prlsed^ consisted of. 
Con-cen-tred, drawn into. 
Eo-cle-si-aB^ti-cal, rejlgloas. 



Fil-ial, feelings of a son. 
For-feit, have taken from him. 
Pelf, money ; wealth. 
Rap^tures, joy; delight 
Strand, shore. 



1 Sir Walter Scott, a great Scottish 
poet and noyeUst ; b. 1771, d. 1832. 

3 Waverley Novels, the novels 
written by Sir Walter Scott, so called 
because the first of the series was en- 
titied "Waverley." 



^ WordBWOrtll, William, a great 
English poet, author of "The Excur> 
sion ; " b. 1770 ; d. 1860. Poet-laureate 
from 1848 till his death. 

^Hogg, James, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. (See below.) 



SUMMARY, — The Land of Scott is the country of the Tweed and 
the Teviot, made famous by Sir Walter Scott. He lived and died at 
Abbotsford, and was buried in Dryburgh Abbey, both on the banks 
of the Tweed. Wordsworth visited the district, and wrote three poems 
about Yarrow. 



EXERCISE, — Put Scott* 8 poem on his native land into your own words. 



13. THE ETTBICK SHEPHERD AND HIS DOO. 

1. The shepherds in the south of Scotland make 
great use of a particular kind of dog called the 
collie, or the Scottish sheep-dog. Without this 
animal it would be almost impossible for them to 
gather together the sheep that are scattered over 
the hills. Every shepherd has one or more of these 
dogs. They are his friends and companions in his 
daily wanderings on the hillsides. 

2. For 8aga;city and intelligence these Scottish 
sheep-dogs are unequalled in the canine race. Some 
of the stories told of them are so wonderful as to be 
almost beyond belief. 
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3. Fifty years ago there lived among the Low- 
land hills a remarkable man — James Hogg — ^known 
as the " Ettrick Shepherd/* Ettrick is the name of 
a district through which a stream called Ettrick 
Water flows till it joins the Tweed. This was once 
a wild and wooded region called Ettrick Forest, which, 
like Sherwood Forest in England, was in early times 
frequented by freebooters and outlaws. It is now a 
peaceful and lovely pastoral region, in which hundreds 
of shepherds, like James Hogg, tend their flocks. 

4. The Ettrick Shepherd had a dog named Sirrah, 
which seems to have been a perfect marvel of 
sagacity. Its love for its master, and its faithful 
service to him in guarding and gathering the sheep 
on the hills, were such as often to excite the shep- 
herd's warmest admiration. He has told some 
wonderful stories of this dog. The following is one 
of them given in his own words : — 

5. " About seven hundred lambs, which were once 
under my care at weaning-time, broke up at mid- 
night, and scampered off in three divisions across 
the hills, in spite of all that I and an assistant lad 
could do to keep them together. ' Sirrah, my man!' 
said I in great affliction, * Ihey are a' awa'.' 

6. " The night was so dark that I could not see 
Sirrah, but the faithful animal heard my words — 
words such as, of all others, were sure to set him 
most on the alert ; and without much ado he 
silently set off in search of the recreatft flock. Mean- 
while I and my companion did not fail to do all in 
our power to recover our lost charge. 

7. " We spent the wliole night in scouring the 
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hills for miles around ; but of neither the lambs nor 
Sirrah could we obtain the slightest trace. It was 
the most extraordinary circumstance that had oc- 
curi'ed in my pastoral life. We had nothing for it 
(day having dawned), but to return to our master, 
and mform him that we had lost his whole flock of 
lambs, and knew not what had become of them ! 

8. " On our way home, however, we discovered a 
body of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, and 
the indefatigable Sirrah standing in front of them 
looking all around for some relief, but still standing 
true to his charge. The sun was then up ; and 
when we first came in view of them, we concluded 
that it was one of the divisions, which Sirrah had 
been imable to manage until he came to that com- 
manding situation. 

9. " But what was our astonishment when we 
discovered by degrees that not one lamb of the 
whole flock was wanting ! How he had got all the 
divisions collected in the dark is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

10. " The charge was left entirely to himself from 
midnight untU the rising of the sun ; and if all the 
shepherds in the Forest had been there to assist 
him, they could not have effected it with greater 
propriety. All that I can further say is, that I 
never felt so grateful to any creature below the sun 
as I did to my honest Sirrah that morning." 

11. The Ettrick Shepherd was distinguished as a 
Scottish poet. Most of his poems are written in 
the Scottish dialect, but he also wrote some pieces 
in English. It was during his \iie aixiOT3^\5ci^^\jKSR- 
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land hills, where the skylark, rising from its grassy 
couch and soaring aloft in the blue summer sky, 
was a familiar sight to him, that he wrote the well- 
known verses " To the Skylark." 



Ca-nine', dog. 

Com-pre-hen-sion, understanding. 
Di^-l6Ct, manner of speaking. 
Dis-tiik-^alshed, famous. 
Ez-traor-di-na-iy, wonderful. 
In-de-fat^i-ga-ble, hard-working. 
In-tel-li-gence, understanding. 



Max^vel, wonder. 
Pas^tor-al, sheep-rearing. 
Ra-vine', narrow valley. 
Sa-ga9^i-ty, understanding. 
Un-e^uallecU above all. 
Wean-in^: time, time of leaving their 
mother's care. 



SUMMARY. — The Scottish sheep-dog is wonderfully sagacious. 
James Hogg, the "Ettrick Shepherd," had a dog named Sirrah, about 
which he told some remarkable stories. Once seven hundred lambs 
scampered off across the hills at midnight. The shepherd thought they 
were lost ; but at daybreak he found the whole of them collected in a 
deep ravine, with Sirrah standing in front of them. The " Ettrick 
Shepherd" was a Scottish poet. He wrote the well-known verses " To 
the Skylark." 

EXERCISE, — What do you know about the dog ? Write out any story 
you have read or heard about a dog. 



14. THE SCOTTISH LAKES. 

1. Between the south of Perthshire and the Firth 
of Clyde are the two best known and most beau- 
tiful of Scottish lakes — Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond. They are only a few miles from each other. 

2. Loch Katrine is about ten miles long. At one 
end of it there is a wild pass of moorland and forest, 
hill and dale, called the Trosachs. It forms the 
entrance to the lake, and is one of the finest scenes 
in Scotland. Sir Walter Scott has made it famous 
hy his descriptions in " The Lady of the Lake." 
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3. Fitzjames, the hero of the poem, reached a 
lill-top overlooking the lake — 

" And thus an airy point ^ he won, 
Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One humished sheet of living gold. 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled. 
High on the south, huge Ben- venue ^ 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, — 
The fragments of an earlier world ; 
A wildering forest feathered o'er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar ; 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-an^ heaved high his forehead bare." 

4. Loch Lomond, the " Queen of Scottish Lakes," 
is overlooked by Ben Lomond. Loch Lomond is 
itbout twenty-one miles long, and one end of it is 
jtudded with beautiful islands. 

5. The name loch is applied in Scotland both 
bo inland lakes and to some arms of the sea. Loch 
Lomond and Loch Katrine are fresh- water lakes; but 
Loch Fyne and Loch Long, and the other lochs on 
the western coast, are arms of the sea. 

6. Though Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond are 
the two best known lakes in Scotland, there are 
[nany others of great beauty, such us Loch Awe in 
Argyleshire and Loch Tay in Perthshire. In the 
Far north. Loch Maree in Ross-shire is one of the 
finest. Its scenery is both grand and beautiful. 

7. In the valley called Glenmore, or the Great Glen, 
extending from the west coast to Moray Firth, there 
is a chain of lakes — ^Loch Ness, Loch 0\e\\, ^xA \jKiOc^ 




Lochy — which have been so connected with one an- 
other that vesseb can pass through from sea to 8e&. 
8. This chain of lakes is called the Caledonian 
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Canal. It forms a continuous waterway between 
the North Sea and the Atlantic. The scenery 
of these lakes is wonderfully beautiful. On the 
banks of Loch Ness are the Falls of Foyers — 
the finest waterfall in Scotland. 

9. There are no large lakes in the Lowlands, 
but there are several small ones. The most noted 
is Loch Leven in Kinross-shire. From a castle 
on a small island in this lake Mary Queen of Scots* 
made her escape in 1568. 



Sur^nislied, polished ; shining. 
Con-fUS^-ly, without order. 
Ckm-tlllrll-OllB, connected; running 

on. 
Hoar, white. 



Hurled, thrown. 

Pass, passage between or over hills or 

mountains. 
WflAter-way, passage for ships. 
Won, reached ; gained. 



1 Airy point, point high in air. 

3 Ben-venue, a mountain overhang- 
ing Loch Katrine and the pass of the 
Troeachs. 

* Ben-an, a mountain opposite Ben- 
venue. 

* Vary Queen of Scots, daughter 

of James V. of Scotland, was educated 
in France, and married Uie heir to the 
Frenoh throne, afterwards King of 



France. Returned to Scotland a widow 
in 1560; married Lord Darnley, 1565. 
He was murdered, 1567. Married Lord 
Bothwell same year. Quarrelled with 
her subjects, and was imprisoned in 
Loch Leven Castle. Escaped to En- 
gland, was imfrisoned there for nine- 
teen years, and then executed in Fother- 
ingay Castle, 1587. She is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 



SUMMARY, — Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond are the two most 
beautiful Scottish lakes. Near Loch Katrine is the pass called the 
Troeachs, made famous by Scott in ''The Lady of the Lake." Loch 
LouMxnd is called "The Queen of Scottish Lakes." The name loch 
is applied both to fresh-water lakes and to arms of the sea. In Glen- 
more a chain of lakes, connected with each other, forms the Caledonian 
CanaL The most noted Lowland lake is Loch Leven. 



EXERCISE, — What U a lake f If you have seen one, describe it. 



15. CAFES AKD ISLANDS. 

1. Scotland has a number of bold headlands on 
all its coasts. On the north coast are Dunnet Head 
and Cape Wrath. Dunnet Head, s»\)T^\»e)DL\xv^ ^x^ 
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into the Fentland Firth, is the most northerly point 
of Scotland. 

2. Cape Wrath is due north of Land's End ; so that 
the north of Scotland is as far west as Cornwall in the 
south of England. It is surmounted by a light-house 
which looks out on a wild and tempestuous sea. Even 
in summer the sea there is always stormy, aad hence 
the name Cape Wrath given to the bold headland. 
Duncansby Head, at the north-eastern extremity of 
Scotland, lies directly opposite the south of Norway. 

3. Kinnaird Head is a bold promontory in the 
north-east of Aberdeenshire, crowned with an old 
castle, now a light-house. Buchan Ness, in the east 
of Aberdeenshire, is the most easterly point of Scotland. 
A range of Lowland hills ends in St. Abb's Head, in 
Berwickshire, which has the highest light-house on 
the east coast of Great Britain. 

4. On the west coast the chief headlands are 
Ardnamurchan Point and the Mull of Cantire. 
Ardnamurchan is the most westerly point of the 
mainland of Great Britain. The Mull of Cantire 
is only thirteen miles from the coast of Ireland. 
On it the Scots firat settled in early times. 

5. The Mull of Galloway is the only important 
cape on the south coast. It is the most southerly 
point of Scotland, and is so far south as to be in a 
line with Newcastle in England. 

6. There are upwards of seven hundred islands 
on the coasts of Scotland, but only about two hun- 
dred of them are inhabited. Many of them are 
bare rocks ; and others, though covered with grass, 
are destitute of water. 
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7. There are no important islands on the east 
coast. Off the north coast are the Orkney Islands ; 
and still farther north are the Shetland Islands, the 
most northerly of the British Isles. 

8. Most of the Scottish islands are on the west 
coast. They stretch along that coast from Cape 
Wrath to the Firth of Clyde. The chief of them are 
the Hebrides and the islands in the Firth of Clyde. 
Many of these western islands are famous for their 
splendid scenery. On the seas around them there 
is great traffic by steam-boats and pleasure-yachts, 
which bear crowds of visitors every summer to see 
the beautiful Isles of the West. 



Des-ti-tUte, in want. 
In-hab-it-ed, dwelt on. [by water. 
Pe-nin-SU-la, land nearly surrounded 



Sur-mount^ed, crowned. 
Tem-pest^U-OUS, stormy. 
Traf-flc, business. 



SUM MAR Y, — Dunnet Head is the most northerly point of Scotland, 
Buchan Ness the most easterly, and the Mull of Galloway the most 
southerly. Ardnamurchan Point is the most westerly point of the 
mainland of Great Britain. Cape Wrath is so caUed because of the 
stormy seas that surround it. Most of the Scottish islands are on the 
west coast. Chief of them are the Hebrides. 



EXERCISE, — Draw the Map on page 60, and name the capes only. 



16. OEENET AKD SHETLAITD. 

1. The Orkney and the Shetland Islands form 
a county of Scotland. They are two groups of 
islands fifty-five miles distant from each other. 
The Orkney Islands lie about ten miles distant from 
the north coast of Scotland, from which they are 
separated by the stormy Pentland Firth. They 



r 
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consist of one large island, called Mainland or Pomona, 
and a great number of small islands. The chief town 
of the Orkneys is Kirkwall, with an old cathedral, 
called the Church of St. Magnus, said to have been 
founded in 1138. 

2. The grandest scene in the Orkneys is a head- 
land on the island of Hoy, called Hoy Head. It 
is a splendid cliff, eleven hundred feet high, on 
the base of which the Atlantic waves are constantly 
beating and breaking into foam. A remarkable 
rock, standing like a pillar at the foot of the cliff, is 
called the Old Man of Hoy ; of which Professor 
Blackie^ writes as follows : — 

" The old man of Hoy 
Looks out on the sea, 
Where the tide runs strong and the wave rides free : 
He looks on the broad Atlantic sea, 
And the old man of Hoy 
Hath this great joy. 
To hear the deep roar of the wide blue ocean, 
And to stand unmoved 'mid the sleepless motion. 

And to feel o'er his head 
The white foam spread 
From the wild wave proudly swelling. 
And to care no whit 
For the storm's rude fit 
Where he stands on his old rock-dwelling." 

3. The Shetland Islands lie north of the Orkneys, 
from which islands they are separated by fifty-five 
miles of sea. They are far out in the North Atlantic, 
about two hundred miles from the coast of Norway. 
They are the moat northerly o£ ttie T&t\\a^ l^^bjCL^a*. 




The admiral of the Spanish Armada' waa wrecked 
here in 1588. The largest island is called Mainland, 
and its chief town b Lerwick. 

4. The northmost of the Shetland Isles is Unst 
The liyht-hoiific of North Unst, built on a lofty rock 
in the midille of the sea, is one of the most striking 
objects on the British coasts. A famous breed of 
little horses called Shetland ponies is reared in the 
Shetland's. Some of them are not larger than a 
Newfoundland d(w. 



Ad-ml-ral, 

Ca-Uiei<IrBLl, Uie cfaur 
OroupB, diatera. 



imuder of U>« fleet. I Ko vMt, not > bit. 

biibop. BMnd,niHd; brought Di 
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1 Professor BlacUe, Prof e«or of 
Greek in the Uniyenity of Edinburgh 
from 1862 till 1882. He has pnbliihed 
several volmnes of verse. 

^SpauUli Armada, a great fleet 
sent by the King of Spain in 1688 to 



overthrow the Protestant power in En- 
gland. It was scattered In the English 
Channel, and was driven into the North 
Sea. The Spanish ships tried to return 
to Spain by sailing round the north of 
Scotland. 



SUMMARY,— The Orkneys are ten miles from the north of Scotland. 
The Shetland Isles are fifty-five miles from the Orkneys. Kirkwall is 
the capital of Orkney, and Lerwick of Shetland. The grandest scene 
in the Orkneys is Hoy Head, near which is the Old Man of Hoy. The 
northmost of the Shetlands is Unst, with a remarkable light-house. 
Shetland ponies are famous. 

EXERCISE, — What is <m island 7 Describe any island thxU you 
have seen. 



17. THE HEBEIDES, 0£ WESTEBN ISLANDS. 

1. The Hebrides is a common name for the islands 
that extend along the west coast of Scotland, from 
the north of the country to the Firth of Clyde. 
They form a barrier which protects the coast from 
the violence of the ocean. Most of the islands have 
rugged coasts, and many of them are famed for 
their grand mountain scenery. They are like frag- 
ments of the Highlands set in the sea. 

2. The Hebrides are usually spoken of as com- 
prising two groups — the Outer and the Inner 
Hebrides, separated by a stormy sea called the 
Minch. The largest of the Outer Hebrides is 
Lewis, a long island with wild and rugged coasts. 
Stomoway, the chief town, is the largest town in 
the Hebrides. It is the principal seat of the 
western herring-fishery. 

3. Of the Inner Hebrides, the most famous is 
the Isle of Skye. For wild and rugged gt^Ti&KVix^ 

(740) ^ 
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the CuchuUin (Goolin) ffills in this island have no 
equal in Scotland. Deep within these mountains is 
Loch Coruisk (Goroosk), a gmall and lonely lake, 
above which the hills tower so high that the sun 
seldom shines on its waters. It is the grandest 
and wildest scene in all the western islands. 

4. Next to Skye in point of size is the island of 
Mull, which contains many fine lakes and mountains, 
one of the latter — Ben More — upwards of three thou- 
sand feet high. Off the west coast of Mull are the 
famous islets of StafFa and lona. 

5. There is no spot in all Scotland more interest- 
ing than the little island of lona. Thirteen hun- 
dred years ago it was the home of the famous 
Columba,^ the first Christian missionary to North 
Britain. 

6. The little settlement which he formed there 
grew to vast fame and grandeur. It continued for 
ages to be the great light of the North, the centre 
from which religion and civilization spread abroad 

7. No trace of the original buildings remains; 
but long after Columba's time a great church was 
erected on the island, and there for centuries the 
kings of Scotland were buried. Nothing now is to 
be seen of the church once so famous, except a 
square tower and some roofless walls. The un- 
ceasing roar of the Atlantic waves, as they dash 
against the granite cliffs, is almost the only sound 
that breaks the stillness of the dreary scene. 

8. To the little island of lona we owe the spread 
of Christianity in North Britain more than thirty 

years before Augustine^ mlxoAMe-^d. \t m the south: 
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Columba landed in lona in 563 ; Augustine landed 
in Kent in 597. 

9. Not only did Columba and his companions 
establish monasteries in many parts of Scotland, 
but after his death his successors found their way 
to the north of England. To them is due the erec- 
tion of the Abbey of Lindisfarne,^ on the coast of 
Northumberland. 

10. Eight miles from lona is another little island 
called Staffa. It is about a mile and a half in 
circumference, and is celebrated for its natural 
caverns. Here may be seen Fingal*s Cave, one of 
the wonders of the world. 

11. This great cave is formed of natural pillars 
of dark-coloured stone. The entrance to it is 33 
feet wide and 60 feet high. It is open to the sea^ 
so that in calm weather boats can row into it a 
distance of 70 yards. When the waves of the 
Atlantic dash into it, the sounds re-echoed within 
the cave are like the peals of a gigantic organ. 

12. Out in the Atlantic Ocean, fifty miles west 
of the Hebrides, is the dark and lonely isle of St. 
Kilda. It is a high rock, with steep precipices all 
round, except at two points where there are bays 
with Iqw shores. The island is inhabited by about 
seventy people, who live chiefly by fishing and by 
killing wild-fowL Terrible storms often rage 
around the rock, and the Atlantic waves dash 
wildly against its stern cliffs. 

13. The surrounding seas abound with fish, which 
are easily caught from the rocky shores without tbe 
use of boats. The island is tlie home oi \i)wav\s»xA% <^^ 




wild-fowl, which supply the inhabitants with food, 
and with feathers iot ex'jcA. ■S'vsAk(» to St 
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Kilda are much struck with the appearance of a 
peculiar kind of sheep raised on the island. It is 
of Spanish breed, and is much more like a deer 
than a sheep. 

14. Still farther west, three hundred miles from 
the Hebrides, is the bleak island of Rockal. It is 
a long and low rock rising out of a sand -bank. 
This rock, far out in the Atlantic, may be called the 
most westerly of the British islands ! It is of use, 
however, only to the myriads of sea-birds that make 
it a resting-place in their ocean flights. 



Bar^il-er, waU. 

Olr-CIIIII-feX'-eilce, distance round. 
dT-U-l-sa^tlOll, enlightenment; 

Oom-porlB^lZIg', hicluding. [teaching. 
Frag^mente, pieces broken off. 
Qi-gUl-tiili, yery large. 
Ill^^€rt0» imall isles. 



Myr^l-ad8, great numbers. 
O-rlg^l-nal, tint. 
Pe-CtU-iar, uncommon. 
Pre9-l-pl9-eB, high rocks; cUffs. 
Re-ech-oed, echoed again. 
Trace, mark; sign. 
Vl-0-lence, force; roughness. 



1 CkAvmlML— See below. 

* AngllBttne, the monk who intro- 
duced CSizlstianity into England in 597. 
Ho was sent by Pope Gr^ory the Great. 



3 Abbey of LindisfEume, a religious 

house on the island of Lindisfame, 
or Holy Island, founded by monks from 
lona in 636. 



SUMMARY, — The Hebrides extend along the west coast. There 
are two groups — Outer and Inner. Stomoway in Lewis is the centre 
of the western herring-fishery. Skye is the most famous of the Inner 
Hebrides. It has the Cuchullin {Coolin) Hills and Loch Coruisk 
(Cioroodk). Mull has a mountain more than 3,000 feet high. lona is 
famous for the settlement there of Columba. Staffa is famous for 
Fingal's Cave. St. Kilda is 50 miles west of the Hebrides. Rockal is 
800 miles from the Hebrides. 



BXEBCISE, — Draw the Map on page 60, and name the islands on the 
we$t eo€ui only. 



18. THE STOBY OF COLUMBA. 

1. Columba was a native of Ireland, and by 
birth an Irish prince — such as prmee^ v^^x^ m ^o.^'^ 
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early days. Christianity prevailed at that time in 
Ireland, and Columba was educated for the service 
of the Church. 

2. After he had finished his education, he be- 
came a leading man in his country. Many were 
jealous of him, and enemies sprang up around him. 
After a time he determined to leave Ireland and to 
" go across the sea to preach the word of God to the 
men of Alba." Alba was a name given to Scotland 
lonor before the Scots settled in it. 

3. On a bright morning early in the month of 
May, in the year 563, a galley, or curach, made of 
wicker-work covered with hides, set sail from the 
monastery of Derry,^ at the head of Loch Foyle in 
Ireland. The crew consisted of thirteen men. The 
leader of this little band was Columba. He was a 
man of noble figure and of commanding stature — 
a very king among men. 

4. The wind was fair, and as he took his seat in 
the stern of the curach the sail was hoisted, and 
he steered away to Alba. On and on they sailed 
across the western sea, till at last they reached first 
one island on the coast of Scotland and then an- 
other ; but finding that they could still see Ireland, 
they sailed away further to the north. 

5. Across the waves they saw in the far distance 
a low island. It was the island of Hi or lona, one 
of the smallest of the Western Isles. There Columba 
and his twelve companions landed. They found 
that from it no part of Ireland could be seen. 

6. The story runs that he and his companions 
would settle in no place ixoin. Nv\x\da. \i\\^^ ^ould see 
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iheir native land. lona thus became their chosen 
nome. In Columba's time the population in the 
jurrounding district was a mixed one of Picts and 
Scots.^ 

7. Soon after Columba had settled in lona, he 
determined to go to see the king of the Picts, who 
lived on the banks of the Ness. The Picts were 
% people of Celtic race, but they were heathens. 
Columba's mission was to induce them to embrace 
Christianity. It was a long journey, but Columba 
3id not hesitate. With a few attendants he started 
from lona. - The native priests did all in their power 
bo stir up the king against the Christian missionaries 
before they arrived. Accordingly the gate of the 
fort was ordered to be shut against them. 

8. It was the time of evening service when 
Columba and his companions drew near to the fort, so 
bhey began to chant one of their psalms. When the 
psalm was sung, Columba went forward and knocked. 
M once the gate was opened, and the king received 
the missionaries. 

9. After a long meeting, not only did the king be- 
come friendly to Columba and his work, but a life- 
long friendship wa^ then begun between the priest 
and the monarch, and the way was thus opened for 
the spread of the Christian faith over the land. 

10. Columba died in the year 597. It is said 
that some days before his death he took a long and 
loving look at the familiar scene that was spread 
around him on his little island, and then lifting up his 
hands to heaven he uttered these words : " Unto this 
place, albeit so small and poor, great YiOTCiSJgb ^^^'^ 
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be paid, not only by the kings and the people of the 
Scots, but by rulers of barbarous and distant nations." 



Ai-be^it, though. 

Clirl8-tl-an-i-ty, religion of Christ. 
De-ter-mined, made up his mind. 
Em-brace', receive. 
Fa-mll-lar, well known. [God. 

Hea^thens, people who do not know 



Hoisted, pulled up. 
Jealous, full of envy. 
Mis-sion-a-ries, teachers of religion. 
Pop-U-laCtion, people. 
Pre-valled', was the chief belief. 

Stat^ure, height 



1 Derry, Londonderry. (See p. 125.) 

spicts and Scots, inhabitonts of 

Scotland in early times. The Picts 



were in the country when the Scots 
crossed from Ireland and settled on the 
west coast. 



SUMMARY, — Columba with twelve followers crossed from Ireland 
to Scotland in 663. They settled in lona because they could not see 
Ireland from it. Columba made the king of the Picts his friend, and 
by-and-by Christianity spread over the land. Columba died in 597. 

EXERCISE. — Tell the story of Coluniba in yovr ovm words. 



19. BBUCE AND THE SPIDEB. 

[Tlie island of Arran was one of the hiding-places of Robert the 
Bruce when he was a wanderer and pursued by his enemies. A hut 
in Arran is said to have been the scene of the famous story of Bruca 
and the Spider.] 

1. For Scotland's and for freedom's right 

The Bruce ^ his part had played; — 
In five successive fields of fight 

Been conquered and dismayed: 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 

The meed for which he fought; 
And now from battle, faint and worn, 
The homeless fugitive, forlorn, 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 

2. And cheerless was that resting-place 

For him who claimed a throne; — 
His canopy, devoid of grace, 
The rude, rough \>eama a\OTi^\ 
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The heather couch his only bed — 
Yet well I ween had slumber fled 

From couch of eider down l^ 
Through darksome night till dawn of day 
Absorbed in wakeful thought he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 

3. The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 

Fell on that hapless bed, 
And tinged with light each shapeless beam 

Which roofed the lowly shed ; 
When, looking up with wistful eye, 
The Bruce beheld a spider try 

His filmy thread to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude cot — 
And well the insect's toilsome lot 

Taught Scotland's future king. 

4. Six times the gossamery thread 

The wary spider threw; — 
In vain the filmy line was sped. 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 
The patient insect, six times foiled, 

And yet unconquered still; 
And soon the Bruce, with eager eye. 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skill 

5. One effort more, his seventh and last ! — 

The hero hailed the sign ! — 
And on the wished-for beam hung fast 

That slender silken line ! 
Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen ; for Tiia t\ia\3L^\» 
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The lesson well could trace, 
Which even "he who runs may read," — 
That Perseverance gains its meed, 

And Patience wins the race. 

Bebnabd Barton. 



Ab-80rbed', fully taken up. 
Can^O-py, covering overhead. 
I>e-yoid' of, without. 
Fil-my, thin ; slender. 
For-lom', forsaken. 
Fa-gi-tive, wanderer. 



GoB^sa-mer-y, slight. 

Hap^less, unlucky; unfortunate. 
Meed, reward. 
O^men, sign. 
Re-00iled^ feU back. 

Ween, think. 



^ The Brace. — See note on page 87. l duck, a sea-bird that frequents the 
^ Eider down, the down of the eider | Arctic regions. 



EXERCISE,— Write the story of * * Bruce and the Spider" in your own 
words. 



I. 
11^ 



lllil: 



20. HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS. 

1. The mainland of Scotland consists of four great 
divisions: — the Northern Highlands, the Central 
Highlands or Grampians, the Lowland Central Plain, 
and the Lowland Hills. 

2. The Northern Highlands cover the greater part 
of the north of Scotland. They contain magnificent 
scenery of mountain, lake, and sea. The highest 
summits are Ben Attow and Ben Wyvis. A great 
valley, one hundred miles long, called Glenmore, or 
the Great Glen, separates the Northern Highlands 
from the Central Highlands. 

3. The Central Highlands extend from the Firth 
of Clyde across the middle of Scotland to Aber- 
deenshire. On the west coast of Scotland stands 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in the British 

Islands. Its summit is 4,406 i^^\. ^\iQv^ the lewl 
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of the sea. If it were only 150 feet higher it 
would be always covered with snow. Even as 
it is, patches of snow are found in clefts and 
hollows far up Ben Nevis nearly all the year round. 

4. On the other side of the country, to the north- 
east of Ben Nevis, is another great mountain, called 
Ben Macdhui. It is the second highest mountain in 
the British Islands. 

5. These two huge mountains — Ben Nevis and 
Ben Macdhui, nearly sixty miles apart — stand like 
two giant sentinels guarding the Central Highlands, 
the grandest mountain region in the British Islands. 
Besides Ben Nevis and Ben Macdhui, this region con- 
tains many other peaks above three thousand feet 
high. One of the best known, though not the high- 
est, is Ben Lomond, beside the lake of the same name. 

6. In Scotland the word Ben is very commonly 
applied to high mountains. It is a Celtic word 
meaning "head" or "peak." The same word is 
found in England in such names as Pen-y-gant^ and 
Pennine,^ and in Wales in Pen-rhyn:^ in all such cases 
the word Pen is only another form of the Celtic 
word Ben. Such names and many others carry 
us back to a time when the Celtic race was spread 
all over Britain. As an eloquent writer has said, 
"Mountains and rivers still murmur the voices of 
people that have long passed away." 

7. One of the most beautiful sights in the Scot- 
tish Highlands is the purple " heather" which covers 
the hillsides and the wide moors. Heather is the 
Scottish heath, a low-growing mountain shrub which 
flowers in autumn. It grows, not m ^^xv^*^ ^«X!^a.^ 
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but in wide beds, which often stretch for miles on 
the moors, as far as the eye can reach. There is no 
more beautiful sight in August or September than 
the purple bloom of the heather on the Scottish hills. 

8. These wide-spreading beds of heather give 
shelter to vast numbers of grouse and other wild 
birds. The grouse or moor-fowl is the most highly 
prized of all the kinds of game found on the High- 
land hills. It is a pretty bird, about twice the size 
of a pigeon. Its colour is reddish-brown — ^not un- 
like the heather among which it lives. 

9. In its proper season grouse is considered a 
very " dainty dish." In the end of summer hun- 
dreds of sportsmen go out to the Scottish moors to 
shoot grouse, and every day thousands of these 
birds are sent to all parts of England and Scotland. 

10. Most of the land in the Highlands is rough 
and steep, and unfit for being ploughed. But on 
the hills and moors, and also in the valleys, there is 
abundance of pasture, which gives food to millions 
of sheep. These sheep are almost as sure-footed as 
goats or as the chamois of Switzerland.* They climb 
steep rocks, and browse on the very edge of lofty cliflFa 

11. There are also thousands of cattle on the 
Highland hills. Many of them are rough-looking 
little animals, Vith shaggy coats and long horns ; 
but they are very picturesque-looking, and are in 
keeping with the rugged scenery among which they 
roam. Thus it is that from what seem barren moun- 
tams there come great supplies of food. 

12. South of the Central Highlands we have the 
Lowlands, which consist oi \xTA\i\a.\.m^ country, 
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diversified by ranges of low hills. In Scotland one 
can scarcely anywhere get out of sight of hills. 

13. Extending from the Firth of Tay to Ayrshire 
is a Central Plain of comparatively level country. 
It is the most valuable part of Scotland as regards 
both agricultural and mineral wealth. It contains 
the finest farming land in the northern kingdom, 
and one of the richest coal and iron regions in Britain. 

14. South of this Central Plain are the Lowland 
Hills. They lie chiefly in the Border counties, 
between the Tweed and the Solway Firth. This 
part of Scotland is a beautiful pastoral region, con- 
sisting of grassy hills, quiet valleys, and clear-flow- 
ing streams. On these hills great numbers of sheep 
are reared, and in the valleys there are extensive 
and well-cultivated farms. 



Acr-ri-CUl-tu-ral, farming. 
Browse, feed. 

Ck>m-par^-tiYe-ly, almost 
Dl-yer^si-fled, varied. 
EL^C-quent, ably speaking. 



tf ag'-nif^i-cent, very grand. 
Mur^xnur, speak softly. 
Plc-tu-resqae-look-ing, picture-like 
Sen-ti-nels, guards. 
Un-du-l&t-lngi wavy; up and down. 



1 Pen-y-gant, one of the highest 
peaks of the Pennine Chain. 

2 Pen-nine, stretching southward 
from the Cheviots to Derbyshire. 



8 Pen-rhyn, a town in North Wales, 
county Carnarvon. 

* Switzerland, a mountainous coun- 
try in Central Europe. 



SUMMARY,— The Northem Highlands contain grand scenery. 
Glenmore separates them from the Grampians. Ben Nevis (4,406 feet) 
is the highest smnmit in the British Isles. Ben M acdhui ranks next. 
The word Ben is Celtic : it means head or peak, the same as the Welsh 
Pen. The Highland hills and moors are famous for their heather, and 
for the grouse and other wild birds that live in it. There are also 
many sheep and cattle on the hills. The Central Plain, extending from 
the Firth of Tay to Ayrshire, is the most valuable part of Scotland. 
South of it are the Lowland Hills. 



EXERCISK —Draw the Map on page 60, and name tKe mcyainiavixA orKl'^- 
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21. HIGHIANII BEEBrFOBESTS. 
1. In some of the mountain districts of the north 
there are extensive tracts of mountain and moo^ 




land over which red leer still run wild They are 
called deer forests though they do not consist of 
woods and are often entirely treeless. 

2. In summer, the red deer roam at will over the 
bea&ery hills. But in -winter, anow-storms often 
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overtake them when they are far up the mountains. 
Then they seek the shelter of the nearest rocks, 
and remain there half-buried in the snow until the 
storm passes. Their coats of. thick hair are a sure 
defence against the winter's cold. 

3. The red deer is so majestic an animal, with 
his noble head crowned with branching horns, that 
he has been called "The Monarch of the Mountains." 
He has a graceful body, and long slender legs, 
which enable him to scour the hills and valleys 
with very great speed. HLs eyesight is keen, his 
hearing is quick, and his sense of smell is singu- 
larly acute. It is therefore very diflScult to get 
near him. 

4. The only animal that is a match for the red 
deer in speed and keenness of scent is the beautiful 
and graceful Scottish deer-hound, or stag -hound. 
These dogs have slender and light bodies and long 
muscular l^s. When running at full speed they 
seem hardly to touch the ground. 

6. They have a long, pointed nose, and a keen 
sense of smell ; and they take much delight in chas- 
ing the wild deer. The sport is called "deer-stalk- 
ing," because the sportsmen have to try to get as 
near as possible to the deer without allowing them- 
selves to be seen. 

6. Often a stag is seen at a distance of one or 
two miles : then the sportsmen advance on it, hiding 
behind rocks and knolls, often lying flat on the 
ground, and sometimes crawling forward on hands 
and knees. When they are within fifty or sixty 
yards of the stag, the dogs are \^\> \oo^^ csvi '^, 
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Then there w an exciting chase, which often ex- 
tends over many miles, 

7 It IS a trial of swiftness and of endurance be- 
ti\een tlie stag anil the dcei hounds The stag dashes 
With hjihtiung speed across the moor up hiU and 
down dale now leaping OM-r rocks or droppii^ o^er 




precipices now clearing nvers at a bound now 
swimming across lakes— the eager hounds all the 
time pressing closer and closer upon him 

8 Sometimes the stt^ outruns the dogs and 
escapes, but the chase generally ends in his hemg 
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killed. Now-a-days it is common for the deer- 
stalkers to shoot the deer with rifles as soon as 
they get near enough to them. In olden times in 
Scotland the huntsmen used to follow the stag 
and the hounds on horseback. 



A-CUte^, sharp; keen. 
Bound, spring; leap. 
Chase, hnnt ; race. 

Bn-diur^anoe, holding out. 

EXr€ltr-fng, stirring. 
Bz-te&^ye, yery large. 



Keen, sharp; acute. 
MU8-CU-lax, strong. 
Prec^i-pi9-e8, steep rocks; cliffs. 
Ri-nes, guns with grooved barrels. 
Scour, run oyer. 
Sm^^-lar-ly, yery; uncommonly. 



SUMMARY. — In some of the mountain districts there' are deer- 
ibcwto. There the red deer runs wild, and is himted or ** stalked '* 
by sportsmen with stag-hounds and rifles. It is a very exciting and 
frtlgidiig sport 

BXERCISE, — Describe the deer in your own words. 



S& VY HEART'S IK THE HIGHLANDS. 

1. My heart 's in the Highlands, my heart is not here : 
My heart 's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
Ohasing the wild deer, and following the roe, — 
My heart 's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

2. Ikrewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

3. Farewell to the mountains high, covered with snow ; 

Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 

Burns. 

Boe, female deer. t Tor^rentS, waterfalls. 

Bove, wander. Valour, btttvorj. 

ZtraHhB, dtOea. I Worth, goodn^aa. 
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1 the herring-fishery ; and the annual 
value of their " harvest of the sea " is said to be 
nearly ^£300,000. 

2. The herring is caught in nets. Each net is 
about fifty feet Jong by thirty-two iee\i de«^. 'SjCKaa- 
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times as many nets are set by one boat as measure a 
mile in length. They are set so as to hang straight 
up and down in the water. As the shoals of fish 
swim along they try to force their way through the 
meshes of the nets, and are caught by the gills. 
The meshes are about one inch square, which is 
large enough to allow the small fishes to escape. 

3. Herring-fishing is generally carried on during 
the night, and is attended with great interest and 
excitement when the fishing is good and the sea is 
calm. It is then a beautiful sight to see the nets 
hauled on board. They come up from the water 
like sheets of silver, and then the fish are shaken 
out in the boat. 

4. But the North Sea is not always rippled by 
gentle breezes. The herring fleet is often overtaken 
by fierce storms, in which many lives are lost, 
and thousands of pounds* worth of netting and 
boats are destroyed. Then the gladdening sights 
of the herring-fishery are changed to wailing and 
sorrow. 

5. On the north coast of Caithness is Thurso, 
near Dunnet Head. The chief town in the Orkney 
Islands is Kirkwall ; and the chief town in the 
Shetland Isles is Lerwick. (See page 62.) 



24. THE NOETH-EASTEBir DIVISION.-II 

1. The chief town in the North- Eastern Division 
is Aberdeen, at the mouth of the river Dee. It is 
a fine city, with houses mostly built of granite. 
J : It ia an important sea-pott axid ^ ^W.e of extensive 
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trade. It is the seat of a university, founded in 1494. 
West of Aberdeen is Balmoral, the Highland home 
of the Queen. (See page 45.) On the coast north 
of Aberdeen is the town of Peterhead, noted for its 
quarries of red granite. It is the most easterly 
town in Scotland, and is largely engaged in the 
northern fisheries. 

2. Elgin, near the Moray Firth, is a pretty town 
and a favourite place of residence. It has the 
remains of a fine cathedral. 



25. THE WESTEEH HIGHLAND DIVISION.— III. 

1. Inverness, the chief town of Inverness-shire, lies 
near Moray Firth, on the east coast. It may be 
called the capital of the Northern Highlands. It is 
beautifully situated on the River Ness, which flows 
out of Loch Ness, one of the chain of lakes which 
form the Caledonian Canal. Near Inverness is 
CuUoden Moor, where the Pretender,^ Charles-Edward 
Stewart, was defeated in 1746. 

2. The only large town on the coast of the 
Western Highlands is Oban, in Argyleshire. It is 
beautifully situated on a bay in the Firth of Lorn, 
and is a great centre for tourists in the summer 
season. 

3. Among the most remarkable features of the 
Western Highlands are the beautiful sunsets seen 
there in summer and autumn. Nothing to equal 
them can be seen in any other part of the British 
Islands. As the sun sinks in the west, often a 
brilliant golden line of light streams ^jctoes^ ^^ 
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waves. Islands, sea, and sky present a fairy 
picture, so wonderfully beautiful as to seem ahnosfc 
a scene not of earth, but of another world. 



An-nu-al, yearly. 
Brin-iaat, bright; shining. 
Carthe^dral, church of a bishop. 
Bx-dte-ment, stirring of the feel- 
ings. 
Feat^ures, striking points. 



Hauled, drawn; pulled. 
Meah^es, spaces or openings in a net. 
Shoals, great numbers. 
Tour^istS, travellers for pleasure. 
U-ni-verHri-ty, college; highest seat 
of learning. 



1 The Pretender.— Charles-Edward I throne, though excluded from it bf 
was so called because he claimed the I law. 



SUMMARY. — Wick is famous for its herring-fishery. Thurso is 
the chief town on the north coast. Aberdeen is mostly built of granite. 
Peterhead, on the coast, is an active fishing port. Elgin has remains of 
a fine cathedral. Inverness is the capital of the Northern and Oban of 
the Western Highlands. 

EXERCISE. — Draw the aectwn of Map an page 28 showing the coun- 
ties in these divisions. 



26. THE EASTEEN AND CENTEAL DIVISION.-IV. 

1. The chief town in the Eastern and Central 
Division is Dundee, on the Firth of Tay. It is a 
large sea-port, and the great seat of the linen manu- 
facture, which is also carried on at the sea-ports of 
Arbroath and Montrose, north of Dundee. 

2. At Dundee the Firth of Tay was crossed by a 
tall and slender railway bridge, upwards of two miles 
long — the longest bridge in the world over running 
water. One stormy night in December 1879 a 
large portion of the bridge was blown down while 
a train was on it, and nearly ninety lives were lost. 
Not one person in the train was saved. 

3. On the Biver Tay, west of Dundee, is the 
beautiful town of Pertti, one^ \Jafe ^!»:^\\al of Scot- 
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land. From its lovely situation and pleasant ap- 
pearance it is called " The Fair City." 

4. Quite close to Perth is Scone (Skoon), where 
there was once an abbey and a palace of the 
Scottish kings. There the kings of Scotland were 
crowned in olden times, sitting on the famous 
" Stone of Destiny," which now forms part of the 
coronation chair in Westminster Abbey .-^ The stone 
was carried away from Scotland by King Edward 
the First of England in 1297. Dunkeld, north of 
Perth, is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Tay, and in the midst of wooded hills. 

5. Between the Firth of Tay and the Firth of 
Forth the chief towns are St. Andrews, Kirkcaldy, 
Dunfermline, and Alloa. St. Andrews, on the coast, 
has the oldest university in Scotland. It was 
founded in 1411. Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline 
are manufacturing towns. In Dunfermline Abbey 
Robert the Bruce ^ was buried. Alloa, on the river 
Forth, is a large shipping town. 



1 Westminster Abl>ey, the oldest 

and most famous church in London. 
There the English kings and queens 
are crowned, and there many of the 
former monarchs have been buried. 
ICany of the greatest Englishmen are 
alto buried in Westminster Abbey. 



3 Robert the Bruce, the King of 

Scotland who secured the independence 
of that country after it had been oyer> 
run by the English. He gained the 
great victory of Bannockbum over 
Edward 11. in 1814. He reigned till his 
death in 1329. 



SUMMARY. — Dundee is the chief town in the Eastern and Central 
Division. Dundee, Arbroath, and Montrose are * ' linen towns. " Perth 
w«8 once the capital of Scotland. Near it is Scone, with remains of 
an abbey and a royal palace. Dunkeld is on the Tay. St. Andrews has 
the oldest university in Scotland. Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline are 
manufacturing towns. Alloa is a shipping town. 



EXERCISE.— Draw the section of Map on page tS showing the 
counties in this divmon. 
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27. THE SOTJTH-EASTEEH DIVISIOir.— V. 

1. The chief town in the South-Elastem Division 
is Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland. Its situa- 
tion is very striking and beautiful. There is no 
capital in Europe that can compare with it in pic- 
turesque beauty. Rome^ is generally spoken of as 
" The City of the Seven Hills ;" but the hills in and 
around Edinburgh are much more striking. 

2. There is one thing, however, wanting in the 
Scottish capital. It wants the sunny blue sky of 
Italy ; and in spite of its beauty it must continue to 
be what Tennyson^ has called it, the "gray Metropolis 
of the North." It is so for a great part of the year ; 
but in sunshine at all seasons, and especially in 
summer, when everything is bright and gay, Edin- 
burgh is a place of wonderful beauty. " Hill, crag, 
castle, rock, and the blue stretch of sea beyond, 
make up a picture which, once seen, will not soon 
be forgotten." 

3. The most striking object in Edinburgh is the 
Castle, which stands on a high rock or hill in the 
very middle of the city. This rock is about three 
hundred and sixty feet high. From its summit a 
splendid view is obtained of the city, which lies at 
its feet, spread out in all directions from hill to sea. 

4. The early history of Edinburgh Castle carries 
us back twelve hundred years. It is said to derive 
its name from Edwin of Northumbria, whose king- 
dom extended from the Humber to the Firth 
of Forth. The castle was the northern fortress of 
his kingdom ; but in ttioae do^^ \i ^Yobably con- 
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sisted of only a few huts and a wooden stockade. 
No stone buildings such as are seen now existed then. 
5. The oldest part of the Castle of Edinbui^h 
is a small Norman chapel, called Queen Margaret's 
Chapel, built by Margaret, the Saxon wife of Mal- 




colm Canmore.* It is the smallest and moat ancient 
chapel in Scotland, measuring only about seventeen 
feet by ten. 

6. In the Castle of Edinburgh James the First of 
England was bom in 1566. He was the son of Mary 
Queen of Scots and her husband Damley. A few 
days after the birth of her son, Mary is reported to 
have said to an English gentleman, " This is the 
prince who, I hope, will first unite the two king- 
doms of Scotland and England." And ao \\i f%'K\!& 
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t<) pass. This little prince, Jaiues the Sixth ot 
Scotland, became, after the death of Queen E^- 
heth, James the First of England. 

7. Anothei" interesting place in Edinburgh is 
Holyrood, the ancient palace of the Stewarts. It 
standi at the foot of a hill called Arthur Seat, 
which rise.'i to a height of seven hundred feet above 
it. This hill is one of the most striking features of 
the Scottish capital. There ia nothing so beautiful 




or so grand to be seen in any other capital in 
Europe. 

8. Holyrood was at first an abbey founded by 
David the Fii^t of Scotland, the son of Malcolm 
Canmore and the Saxon princess Queen Mai^ret 
Long afterwards a palace was built beside the abbey, 
and in this palace lived Mary Queen of Scots, The 
rooms in which she lived still remain. 

D. It was in Holyrood that tba murder of Eizzio, 
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Queen Mary's secretary and favourite musician, took 
place in 1566. The staircase by which the con- 
spirators entered the room where Mary and Rizzio 
were sitting at the time may still be seen. 




10. Leith, which is close to Edinburgh, is a lai^e 
and important sea-port. It has extensive trade with 
the Baltic and with the countries of Northern Eu- 
rope. "West of Edinburgh is the quaint old town 
of Linlithgow, with the niins of an ancient palace, 
in which Mary Queen of Scots was born in 1542. 

1 1. South of Edinburgh, in the Tweed and Teviot 
district, the chief towns are Berwick- on-T weed, 
Coldstream, Kelso, Melrose, GalashieVs, Se^lKAiV, «iA- 
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Hawick. Berwick-on-Tweed belongs to the county of 
Northumberland, and is therefore an English town, 
though it stands on the north side of the river Tweed 
12. At Coldstream, on the Tweed, was the chief 
passage for the English and Scottish armies in 
former days. Kelso and Melrose have ruins of fine 
abbeys, that of Melrose being the finest in Scotland 
Near Melrose is Abbotsford, where Sir Walter Scott 
lived. Galashiels on the Gala, and Hawick on the 
Teviot, have thriving woollen manufactures, one kind 
of which is known by the name of "tweeds." 
Near Selkirk, on the Ettrick, the celebrated African 
traveller Mungo Park was born. 



Cel^-br&t-ed, famous. 
j Con-spir^-tors, plotters. 

Fa^vour-ite, best liked. 
|. For-tresB, place of defence. 

Mu-sI^iaJl, performer of music. 

PiC-tu-reBque^ picture-like. 



Quaint, odd ; curious. 
Re-port^ed, said. 
Sec^re-ta-ry, writer. 
StOCk-ade^ breastwork formed of 

stakes. 
Thrlv^ing, prosperous. 



^ Rome, the capital of Italy, once 
the centre of an empire that embraced 
nearly all the world known at the 

i ;i time. 

;. ;i 2 Tennyson, a great modem English 



poet ; poet-laureate after Wordsworth's 
death in 1850. 

3 Malcolm Canmore, King of 
Scotland at the time of tiie Norman 
conquest of England (1057-1093X 



SUMMAEY.— 'Edinburgh is the chief town in the South-Eastem 
Division, and the capital of Scotland. It is famous for its castle and 
for Holyrood Palace. Leith is the port of Edinburgh. In Linlithgow 
Palace Queen Mary was bom. Berwick-on-Tweed belongs to 
Northumberland. Kelso and Melrose have ruins of abbeys. Gala- 
shiels and Hawick have woollen manufactures. 



EXERCISE. — Draw the section of Map on page t8 shxming the 
counties in this division, 

28. THE WESTERN AND SOTTTH-WESTESN 

DIVISION-VI 

1. The chief town in the Western Division is 
OJa^ow, on the Clyde, the latge^i city in Scotland 
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In 1801 it had but 83,000 inhabitants. It is now 
the third city in Great Britain for population, and 
is not less important for its varied and extensive 
manufactures and commerce. 

2. It is especially famous for the building of 
iron ships and steamers. On the banks of the 
Clyde at Glasgow there are some of the largest 
ship-building yards in the world, and from them 
many of the finest river and ocean steamers now 
afloat have been sent forth. 

3. The Clyde, indeed, may be said to be the 
birth-place of the steam-engine,^ for it was on the 
banks of that river that James Watt,^ its chief im- 
prover, was born. The steam-engine has increased 
the working power of Great Britain ten thousand- 
fold, and has added immensely to the comfort and 
happiness of the human race. 

4. To no man more than to James Watt does the 
Clyde, and especially does the city of Glasgow, owe 
the wonderful prosperity enjoyed during the present 
century. In Watt's time Glasgow was quite a small 
town, with scarcely any trade. Only very small 
ships could go so far up the river as to its little 
quay. Now Glasgow is the largest and the richest 
city in Scotland. It has several miles of quays, 
beside which vessels of a thousand tons burden may 
any day be seen. The banks of the Clyde swarm 
with a busy population and ever resound with the 
din of industry. 

5. Dumbarton, which is now noted for ship-build- 
ing, was a fortress of the Ancient Britons — the name 
Dumbarton being a corruption of two C^\»\c ^cstfti%^ 
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dun a fort, and Briton, The old fort stood on the 
lofty rock on which Dumbarton Castle now stands. 

6. Greenock is a large sea-port with extensive 
commerce and trade. Here James Watt was born 
in 1736. When a boy he is said to have been 
watching his aunt's tea-kettle one day, and to have 
wondered what it was that made the lid move up 
and down. The water was boiling, and the steam, 
in trying to escape, forced up the lid. The boy saw 
at once that there was a hidden force in the steam, 
and he pondered the wonder. 

7. Years afterwards, when a young man, he 
settled in Glasgow as a mathematical instrument 
maker. On one occasion a small model of a steam- 
engine was sent to him to repair. This led him to 
study its structure and to devise improvements on 
it. To this little engine and his aunt's tea-kettle 
we owe Watt's great invention. 

8. West of Glasgow is Paisley, a large manufac- 
turing town, famous for its shawls and fine thread. 

9. North-east of Glasgow, the chief towns in this 
division are Falkirk and Stirling. Falkirk is noted 
for its great cattle-markets and for the extensive 
iron- works in the neighbourhood. The Carron Iron- 
works are among the largest in the world. Edward 
the First defeated the Scots under Wallace at Fal- 
kirk in 1298. 

10. Stirling, on the river Forth, was in ancient 
times the favourite residence of the Scottish kings. 
It possesses a castle, built, like the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, on a rocky eminence, and commanding a mag- 
nificent view. Near Stirling is the field of Bannock- 
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burn, where in 1314 Robert the Bruce gained his 
great victory over Edward the Second. 

11. South of Glasgow, on the Clyde, are Hamilton 
and Lanark. Hamilton is noted for its fine palace 
and park belonging to the Duke of Hamilton. At 
Lanark are the beautiful Falls of Clyde, one of the 
finest cascades in Scotland. 

12. South of Glasgow, in Ayrshire, the two chief 
townsare Kilmarnock and Ayr. Kilmarnock has exten- 
sive manufactures of carpets and woollen fabrics. Ayr 
is a large sea-port. Near it the poet Bums was bom. 

13. The chief town in the three south-western 
counties is Dumfries, on the river Nith. It was in 
the chapel of a monastery in Dumfries that Comyn 
was slain by Kobert the Bruce in 1306. Stranraer 
and Portpatrick are sea-ports on the west coast. 
Portpatrick is the nearest town in Scotland to the 
coast of Ireland. 

Cas-cades^ waterfalls. In-ven-tlon, contrivance. 

De-vlBe^, find out ; contrive. Math-e-mat^i-cal, relating to mathe- 
Bm-l-nence, height matics, or the science of measuring. 

E-B]jec^lal-ly, more than aU. Pondered, thought deeply of. 

Fab^rics, cloths. Pros-per-i-ty, success ; getting on. 

Xn^tru-ment, tooL QuayE, wharfs; landing-places. 



^ Birth-place of the steam- 
engine, the place where it was first 
used for practical purposes. 

2 James Watt, bom 1736 ; spent a 
year in London learning the trade of 
Msientific instrument maker ; settled in 



Glasgow; invented his engine with 
separate condensing chamber in 1765 ; 
joined Boulton as engine manufacturer 
at Birmingham in 1774. He retired 
from business in 1800, and died in 
1819. 



SUMMABY.— Glasgow is the chief town in the Western Division, 
and the largest city in Scotland. It is famous for ship-building. 
Dumbarton was a fortress of the Ancient Britons. Greenock is a large 
sea-port. There James Watt was bom. Paisley is famous for shawls, 
Falkirk for cattle-markets, and Stirling for its castle. Near Ayr 
Robert Bums was bom. 

EXERCISE. — Draw the section of Map <m page 28 «Komi(vjg IKa 
countief in this division. 
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29. THE LAND OF BXnSJTS. 

1. In a roadside cottage, a few miles from the 
town of Ayr, Robert Bums was bom in 1759. No 
other man ranks so high among Scottish poets. He 
alone can claim to be the National Poet of Scotland, 
and his claim to this title is recognized all the world 
over. 

2. As a peasant boy in Ayrshire, he received very 
little education ; but after being at school for some 
time he acquired a love of reading. Ballads, songs, 
and poems were his delight and his constant study, 
till he discovered his own power of song and began 
to write verses himself. Song after song flowed from 
him, some full of humour, and others of the most 
touching tenderness. 

3. At last a volume of his poems and songs was 
published, and then the name of the Ayrshire Bard 
was on every one's lips. His society was courted 
by men of rank and position. But Burns, though 
flattered, never lost his feelings of independence. 
He was able to say, in words now familiar to every 
one, 

" The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man 's the gowd for a' that ;*' — 

meaning that as the stamp does not make the coin, 
so rank does not make the man. 

4. Ayrshire is called " The Land of Bums," not 
only because he was bom there, but also because he 
spent there most of his life. In his poems and songs 
he often refers to the scenes amid which and the 
friends with whom "his Me vj«^ ^^ea^^^^ There 
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ire many things in his life and in his writings for 
ivhich Burns cannot be praised, but his tender and 
k)uching Scottish songs will live and will be loved 
IS long as the Scottish nation lasts. 

5. In one of his poems, " The Cotter's Saturday 
Night," he describes a familiar scene in Scottish 
peasant life — the family gathered together at the 
3nd of the week, and preparing for Sunday's rest. 
The following is a verse of this poem : — 

" The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face 

They round the ingle* form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace, 

The big Ha!-Bihle^^ ance his father's pride : 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffeta % wearin' thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wcdea^ a portion with judicious care ; 
And * Let us worship Gkxi,' he says, wi' solemn air." 



Bal-lad8, tales in verse. 
Gowd, gold. 

Hu-moiir, fun ; amusing thoughts. 
In-de-pen^ence, trust in himself. 



Pa-trl-ar^al, fatherly. 
Peas^ant, working class. 
Rec^g-nized, admitted 
Se-rl-OUB, grave. 



SUMMAR F.— Robert Bums was bom near Ayr in 1759. He is the 
national poet of Scotland. Ayrshire is called " The Land of Bums," 
not only because he was bom there, but also because he spent there 
most of his life, and often refers to its scenes and people in his poems 
and songs. 

EXERCISE. — Put the aibove verse into your own words. 
* Fireplace. t Hall Bible, Family Bible. X Gray temples. § Chooses. 
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lEELAI^D. 



1. THE EMEEALD ISLE. 

1. "The Emerald Isle," as Ireland is called on 
iccount of the rich green colour of her fields, lies 
west of England and south-west of Scotland. The 
narrowest part of the sea between Great Britain 
uid Ireland is the North Channel, which, at the 
tfuU of Cantire, is only thirteen miles wide. 

2. The boundary of Ireland, on the north, west, 
md south, is the Atlantic Ocean. No grander sight 
*an be seen than the giant waves of the Atlantic 
3reaking with tremendous force on the west coast 
)f Ireland. The boundaries on the east are the 
S^orth Channel, the Irish Sea, and St. George's 
::hannel. 

3. Ireland measures about 250 miles from north 
ko south. Its greatest length from noi-th-east to 
30uth-west is about 300 miles. The coast-line mea- 
jures above 2,000 miles, including the inlets, which, 
3specially on the west coast, are very numerous. 
Beyond it the Atlantic Ocean stretches away to the 
wrestward in an unbroken expanse of sea for 2,000 
miles to the continent of America. Ireland thus 
forms the extremity of Europe, and the last frag- 
ment of that great tract of land which stretches 
eastward across Asia to the shores of the Pacific. 

4. The climate of Ireland is more moist than 
that of Great Britain,- -less warm in summer, but 
milder in winter. Westerly winds preVaA lot m\ifc 
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months in the year. As these winds come across | iD 
the broad Atlantic they are laden with moisture, 
which falls in copious rains, especially on the west 
coast. To its moist climate Ireland owes the won- 
derful freshness of its pastures and fields and its 
name, " The Emerald Isle." 

5. The native Irish belong to the Celtic race. 
Their language is very like the Gaelic of Scotland ; 
but it is little used except in the west. The popula- 
tion has greatly decreased during recent years, as 
thousands of the Irish have emigrated to America 
and Australia. People of English descent are 
numerous in all parts of the country, but especially 
in the north and the east. 



Cli-mate, weather. 
Co^pi-OUS, plentiful. 
E-8pe9-lal-ly, most of aU. 



Ez-pall8e^ stretch. 
Pre-vail'. continue. 
Tre-men^OOS, very great; terrible. 



SUMMAR F.— Ireland is caUed " The Emerald Isle " on account of 
the rich green colour of its fields. It lies west of Great Britain. 
Boundaries : north, west, and south, Atlantic Ocean ; east, North 
Channel, Irish Sea, St. George's Channel. Length, from north to 
south, 250 miles ; from north-east to south-west, 300 miles. Climate, 
moist ; westerly winds prevail. The native Irish are Celts. English 
people are numerous, especially in the north and the east. 



EXERCISE,— Draw the Map on page 98, 



2. RECOLLECTIONS OP IBELAND. 

1. I remember a beautiful isle far away, 
An isle by the blue sea caressed ; 
And the fields are so green and the mountains 
so gray 
In this isle iar away m t\i^ -v^at. 



's 
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2. There rocks grim and hoary and stately old hills 

Still echo the peasant's sweet song, 
And broad shining rivers and murmuring rills 
Go flashing and dancing along. 

3. And many a dim grot and weird-looking dell 

Peeps out from her emerald breast — 
Ah, well may the fairies continue to dwell 
In this beautiful land of the west. 

4. O land ever lovely, though many long years 

My feet have a stranger soil pressed, 
Thy memory comes with a gush of fond tears. 
Sweet home of my youth in the west. 

5. And often I dream I'm a bare-footed child, 

And sit by the old cabin door 
With a head full of fancies romantic and wild. 
And a warm heart with love brimming o'er. 

6. In the glens through the tangled green buslies 1 

roam, 
And, oh, I supremely am blest. 
As even in spirit again I'm at home, 
At home in the beautiful west 

7. Still, as life's troubled day to its close draweth nigh, 

Like some poor little bird to its nest. 
This heart, worn and weary, right gladly would fly 
To its own darling isle in the west 



Cab^in, cottage. 

Ca-renied^ embraced; surrounded 

Ech-O, sound back. 

Fan-Gl68, notions. 

Cbrot^ cava 



In spir^lt, in thought. 
Pressed, trod. 
Ro-man-tic, unreal 
Su-preme-lv, altogether. 
Weird-lool^lxig, fairy-like. 



PBOVINCES AND COUNTIES. 
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3 PEOVIKCES AND COUNTIES 

1. Ireland is divided into four provinces, and 
these are subdivided into thirty - two counties. 
The provinces are — Ulster in the north-east, Leinster 
in the south-east, Connaught in the north-west, and 
Munster in the south-west. They were originally 
separate kingdoms ; but that was before England 
and Ireland were united. 

2. The coimties of Ireland are never called shires. 
When they are named, it is customary to prefix the 
word "County," — as, County Dublin, County Wick- 
low, County Cork. 

3. Ulster, which contains nine counties, is the 
most prosperous province of Ireland, being the one 
in which both agriculture and manufactures flourish 
most. Many of the inhabitants are descendants of 
Scottish colonists who settled there in the reign of 
James the First. Before that, Londonderry had 
been called Derry ; but when King James made a 
grant of its lands to certain companies of London 
merchants, the name was changed. A great deal 
of flax is grown in Ulster, and an active linen manu- 
facture is carried on. 

4. Leinster contains twelve counties, and is the 
largest of the provinces. It contains the most 
extensive bog in Ireland, called the Bog of AUen, 
which covers a large part of County Kildare and 
King's County. King's County was named after 
Philip of Spain,^ husband of Queen Mary^ of En- 
gland; and Queen's County was named after that 
queen. Louth is the smallest coMiit^ \t^ Ix^WA. 
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It is of the same size as Middlesex. Dublin, Car- 
low, and Longford are not much larger. 

5. Connaught has five counties, two of which — 
Galway and Mayo — are among the largest in Ire- 
land. Mayo is remarkable for its irregular coast, 
and Galway for its wild and rugged surface. Agri- 
culture in this province is in a very backward state, 
and the people suffer frequently from famine. 

6. Munster has six counties. Cork is the largest 
county in Ireland. It is a well-watered and fertile 
region. County Tipperary has mines of lead, copper, 
and slate, and Waterford yields a large amount of 
farm produce. County Kerry is the most moun- 
tainous region in Ireland. Its coast-line is broken 
by far-reaching bays or fiords, into which the At 
lantic waves roll with all their fury. The penin- 
sulas between them are covered with mountains and 
bare hills. It is a region of mountain and wood- 
land, like many parts of the Scottish Highlands. 



Bog. marshy ground. 
Gu8-tom-a-ry, usual 
Fam-lne, want of food. 



Pre-llx', place before. 
PrOB-per-OUS, flourishing. 
SulHdi-yld^, divided again 



1 PhlUp of Spain, PhiUp II ; 

reigned 1556-1598 It was he who sent 
the Armada against England in Eliza- 
beth's time. 



3 Qaeen Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII. and Catherine of Aragon; 
reigned 155^-1558. She married Philip 
II. of Spain, 



SUMMARY, — The counties of Ireland are not called shires; always 
countieSj as County Cork. Ulster is the most prosperous province. 
It has a flourishing linen trade. Queen's County is named after Queen 
Mary of England, and King's County after Philip of Spain, her bus 
band. County Louth is the smallest county in Ireland. County 
Mayo is remarkable for its broken coast, and Galway for its rugged 
surface. Cork is the largest county in Ireland. County Kerry is the 
most mountainous region in the island. 



EXERCISE,— Draw tfce Map <m jpoge 1(». 
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4. THE BELLS OP SHAHDOV. 

1. With deep affection 
And recollection 

I often think of 

Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would. 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder, 
Where'er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, 

Sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the River Lee. 

2. I've heard bells chiming, 
Full many a clime in. 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine ; 
While at a glib rate, 
Brass tongues would vibrate — 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine ; 
For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Oi the River Lee. ^^^vii&^^lUasss^. 
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5. SEAS AND IKLETS. 

1. There are numerous inlets, forming good 
harbours, on all the coasts of Ireland ; l)ut the 
"western shores are much more broken than any of 
the others. 

2. The east coast lies on the Irish Sea, which is 
joined to the Atlantic by St. George's Channel in 
the south, and by the North Channel in the north. 
The chief inlet on that coast is Belfast Lough, on 
which there is a great deal of shipping traffic both 
with Scotland and with England. 

3. Strangford Lough is a wide and shallow in- 
land sea, reached by a narrow strait. The name 
loughy applied to these inlets, is pronounced in the 
same way as the Scottish loch, although it is spelled 
differently. As in Scotland, the name is used both 
for inland fresh-water lakes and for arms of the sea. 

4. Carlingford Lough, on the same coast, has lofty 
mountains on its southern shore. It is connected 
with Lough Neagh (Nay) by a canal. Both 
Carlingford Lough and Dundalk Bay, a little south- 
ward, are noted for their oyster-beds. 

5. Dublin Bay is the principal inlet on the east 
coast. Most of the sea traflSc between England and 
Ireland passes through it, and it is famous for the 
bold and beautiful scenery on its shores. 

6. On the south coast, manv of the inlets are called 
harbours. The chief are Waterf ord Harbour and Cork 
Harbour. Cork Harbour is in some respects the most 
important inlet in Ireland. It is a wide and deep 
land-locked hasin, large enough to \vo\A. ^^ ^VO^*^ 
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British Navy. American steamers call at Queens- 
town, in Cork Harbour, in order to receive or to 
deliver the mail-bags. 

7. Bantry Bay, on the west coast, is one of the 
finest harbours in Europe. This inlet, and also 
Kenmare Bay and Dingle Bay, stretch far into the 
land, and are enclosed by lofty mountains. 

8. The Shannon mouth receives the water of 
the largest river basin in Ireland. Galway Bay 
and Clew Bay have herring-fisheries, and are studded 
with islands. 

9. In Sligo Bay there are the greatest oyster- 
beds on the Irish coast. In this bay three ships of 
the Spanish Armada, sent by Philip of Spain against- 
Queen Elizabeth, were stranded in 1588. They had 
sailed round the north of Scotland, and were trying 
to make their way back to Spain, when they were 
driven into Sligo Bay and wrecked. 

10. Donegal Bay is a broad and deep inlet, over- 
looked by the mountains of Donegal. Lough Foyle 
is the estuary of the River Foyle. At Moville, on its 
northern shore, steamers from Glasgow to America 
make their last call before crossing the Atlantic. 



Land-locked, enclosed by land. 
Mall, letters. 
Fro-nounced^ said. 



Shal-low, not deep. 
Strand^ed, driven ashore. 
Studied, thickly set. 



SUMMARY. — The western shores of Ireland are the most broken. 
On Belfast Lough there is a great deal of shipping traffic. LougK like 
the Scottish loch^ is applied both to lakes and to inlets. Cork Harbour 
is in some respects the most important inlet in Ireland. On an island 
in it is Queenstown, where American mail-steamers calL Galway Bay 
and Clew Bay have herring-fisheries. Sligo Bay has oyster-beds. 



JBXJFjBCJSE.— Drau) th* Map oa pouge 106. 
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6. THE BIVEBS OF I&ELAHD. 

1. The rivers of Ireland are generally near the 
coasts. The only large river that crosses the interior 
is the Shannon, which at one point in its course 
flows through the very middle of the island. As 
Ireland is for the most part a flat country, the rivers 
flow slowly, and are generally navigable for a great 
part of their course. 

2. The important rivers in the north of Ireland 
are the Bann, the Foyle, and the Erne. The Bann 
and the Foyle flow northward, and the river Erne 
flows north-west to the Atlantic. 

3. The Boyne and the Lifley are the chief rivers 
in the east of Ireland. They flow into the Irish 
Sea. The Boyne has its source in the Central Plain. 
On its banks stands Drogheda, near which was 
fought the battle of the Boyne in 1690, when 
William the Third ^ finally defeated James the 
Second.^ (See page 134.) The Lifley flows from 
the Wicklow Mountains to Dublin Bay. At its 
mouth stands Dublin, the capital of Ireland. 

4. In the west the only great river is the Shan- 
non, which is the longest and most important river 
in Ireland. It is two hundred and twenty-four 
miles long, and is navigable throughout the whole 
of its course, excepting the last twelve miles. The 
Shannon is famous for its salmon. 

5. In the south the chief rivers are the Lee, the 
Blackwater, and the Suir and Barrow, all of which 
flow into the Atlantic. On the Lee is Cork, the 
second city in Ireland. The Suii axiA. ^^v^ 'ft^Tt'^^ 
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unite in Waterford Harbour. Nearly all the 
soutlu^rn rivers flow first eastward and then south- 
ward. 

n-nal-ly, at last. ! Nav^l-ga-ble, deep enough for lUpL 

In-te-ri-or, inland part. I SoOTCe, beginning. 



1 William the Tblrd.— William, i - James the Second, King of Ei 

Prince of Orange, wiis made King of gland, 1C85 till 1688, ^rtien he «• 
Kngland at the iicvolution of lOSS, driven from the throne. Hewum 
which drove James II. from the throne, j of Charles I., and he mnooodefl W 
He reiijuetl from KJoO till 1702. ' brother Charles II. 



SUM MA II Y. — Tlio rivers of Ireland are generally near the 
The only iiii] >< atant excepti<m is the Shannon. The Boyne ia £uioa 
for the battle foii^rht there in 1()90, when William III. defeated Janu 
TI. At the mouth <»f the Liffey stimds Dublin, the capitaL Th 
Shannon is the longest and most imix>rtant river in Ireland. Neo^ 
all the southern rivers flow first eastward and then southward. 



EXERCISE. — Dmic the Map o?? jxtfje lOG, and name the riven anif. 



7. THE LAKES OF IRELAND. 

1. The lakes o£ Ireland are numerous, and sonM 
of tliein are very large. Lough Neagh (Nay), ii 
Ulster, is an expansion of the river Bann. It is tiii 
largest sheet of fresh water in the British Isles 
The river Erne has a chain of lakes in its course 
extending from the Central Plain to Donegal Bay. 

2. The river Shannon opens out into several 
lakes, of which the chief are Lough Ree and Lougl 
Derg. West of the basin of the Shannon then 
are two large lakes — Lough Mask and Lough Cor- 
rib; between which and the Atlantic is the wile 
region of Connemara. 

3. In the south-west oi l^^laiid ate the Lakes oi 



THE LAKES OF IRFLAND. 




illarney, in the midst of the finest scenery and at 
e foot of the loftiest mountains in the whole 
and. The lakes are three in number — Upper, 
iddle, and Lower — connected witti cftt% Mv-atiKx b^ 
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a beautiful river. Their banks are densely wooded, 
and the variety of tints in the foliage adds a great 
charm to the scenery. The lovely islands in the 
lakes, the most famous of which is the " fairy isle" 
of Innisfallen, and the lofty mountains in the back- 
ground, make up a picture which rivals the famous 
lakes of Scotland. 

4. One of the wildest and most romantic scenes 
in the district is the defile called the " Gap of 
Dunloe." It is a deep and narrow pass between 
two lofty ranges of hills. At some points the cliffs 
hang fearfully over the road ; and at one place, 
called the " Pike," the road passes between huge rocks, 
cleft asunder, says the tradition of the country, by 
the stroke of a giant's sword. 



A-sun^er, apart. 
De-file', narrow pass. 
Denae^ly, thickly. 
Ex-pan^on, widening. 
Bz-tend-ing, stretching. 
Fo-li-agre, leaves of trees. 



Lof^U-est, highest. 
Bi-yal8, is as fine as. 
Scenes, views. 

Tints, hues ; colours. 
Tra-dJt-tion, unwritten story. 
Va-rl-e-ty, many shades. 



SUMMARY. — Ireland has many lakes, some of them very hf^ 
Lough Neagh {Nay) is the largest lake m the British Isles. Tlie most 
famous Irish lakes are the Lakes of Killamey, in the south-west 
They are three in number — Upper, Middle, and Lower. The Gap of 
Dimloe, in the same district, is a wild and romantic scene. 



EXERCISE,— Name the chief lakes in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 



8. SWEET DTNISFALLEV. 

1. Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well ; 

May calm and sunshine long be thine ! 
How fair thou art let others tell — 
To feel how iait alosXWoxL^Vi^ \mxLQ« 
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2. Sweet Innisfallen, long shall dwell 

In memory's dream that sunny smile 
Which o'er thee on that evening fell 
When first I saw thy fairy isle. 

3. 'Twas light, indeed; too blest for one 

Who had to turn to paths of care — 
Through crowded haunts again to run, 
And leave thee bright and silent there; 

4. No more unto thy shores to come, 

But, on the world's rude ocean tost. 
Dream of thee sometimes, as a home 
Of sunshine he had seen and lost 

5. Far better in thy weeping hours 

To part from thee, as I do now, 
When mist is o'er thy blooming bowers. 
Like sorrow's veil on beauty's brow. 

6. For, though unrivalled still thy grace, 

Thou dost not look, as then, too blest. 
But thus in shadow seem'st a place 

Where erring man might hope to rest — 

7. Might hope to rest, and find in thee 

A gloom like Eden's, on the day 
He left its shade, when every tree. 
Like thine, hung weeping o'er his way. 

8. Weeping or smiling, lovely isle ! 

And all the lovelier for thy tears; 
For though but rare thy sunny smile, 

'TIS heaven's own glance when it appears. 

9. Like feeling hearts, whose joys are few. 

But when indeed they come, divine — 
The brightest light the sun e*er threw 

Is lifeless to one gleam oi tlMneX l.^^^/^^sa. 
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9. CAPES AND ISLAKDS. 

1. The capes on the east coast of Ireland are 
generally low promontories ; but those on the other 
coasts, especially on the west, are lofty and steep 
headlands. Fair Head, on the north-east, opposite 
the Mull of Cantire in Scotland, is a mass of 
green-stone columns two hundred feet high. This 
dark-coloured stone covers the whole of the north- 
east coast, the most remarkable feature of which 
is the Giants' Causeway, a natural pier stretching 
t^v'o hundred yards into the sea. Malin Head in 
Donegal is the most northerly point of the main- 
land. 

2. The most striking feature of the west coast 
is Achil Head, on Achil Island. It is a steep cliff 
rising upwards of two thousand feet above the level 
of the *sea. The most westerly point of the main- 
land is Dunmore Head, in County Kerry. 

3. Mizen Head, in County Cork, is the south- 
western extremity of the island. Cape Clear, the 
extreme south point of Ireland, is on a small island 
off the coast of County Cork. Camsore Point, at 
the south-eastern extremity of the island, is the 
nearest point to Wales. It is about fifty miles 
from St. David's Head. Howth Head commands 
the entrance to Dublin Bay. 

4. The islands on the coasts of Ireland are for 
the most part small and unimportant. The largest 
is Achil Island, on the west coast. It is rugged and 
mountainous, but has a considerable fishing popula- 
tion. Off the coast of Kerry is \a\eii^\a. \^^a5A, 
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famous OS the starting-point of the first submarine 
telegraph cable^ to America, The inlet between 
Valentia and the mainland is a favourite harbour of 
refuge* for ships seeking shelter from the Atlantic 
storms. 

5. Off the north-west coast are the North Islea 




of Arran, famous for their cliffs and caves. The 
South Isles of Arran are opposite the entrance to 
Galway Bay. The largest and most beautiful of 
them is Arranmore, celebrated by Moore in one of 
his songs. Clare Island holds a similar position in 
ibe entrance to Clew Ba^. 
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6. Eathlin or Rachlin Island, off the north coast, 
is famous as the refuge of King Robert the Bruce* 
when he was driven from the Scottish throne. From 
Rathlin he crossed to Arran in the Firth of Clyde, 
and thence to the coast of Ayrshire ; and there he 
began the struggle that ended in the independence 
of Scotland. 

7. There are no important islands on the east 
coast. On the south coast the chief is Great Island, 
formerly called Cove Island, in Cork Harbour. It is 
very fertile, and has a mild and healthy climate. 



COirlUlllU. pflburs. 

Ooorild^er-arUe, luge. 
Aat^nxe, aqieet. 
m^a», trtdttuL 



In-de-pen^enoe, freedom. 

Po-sl-tion, situation. 
From^n-to-ries, headlands. 
Straggle, fight. 



^ Bolniiazina Mlegrapb cable, a 

i>lwgi»Hli wire enclosed in a cover of 
gntftBrpeniia, and laid along the bed of 
fh* OMML There are now several be- 
i Snope and America. 

of reftlga, a harbonr 



to which ships may go in stress of 
weather. 

s Xing Robert tbe Bruce, King of 
Scotland from 1306 till 1329. He de- 
feated Edward II. of England at Ban- 
nockbum. 



SUMMAMT, — ^The capes on the east are lowest ; those on the west 
lollieBl and steepest. Fair Head is 200 feet high. The Giants* 
won the north coast. Malin Head is the most northerly 
Adiil Head rises upwards of 2,000 feet above the sea. Dunmore 
it the most westerly point. Cape Clear, the most southerly 
point, li on a small island. Camsore Point is the nearest point to 
Wales. The islands are small and unimportant. Achil Island is the 
largest. Valentia is the starting-point of the first Atlantic Cable. The 
South Tsles of Arran are opposite Galway Bay. Arramnore is the 
most noted. Rathlin sheltered Robert the Bruce when an exile. 



EXERCISE, — Draw the Map on page 114, and name the capes and 
idandi. 



10. THE GIAITTS' CAUSEWAY. 

1. One of the greatest wonders in Ireland is the 

Giants' Causeway, on the north coast of Antrim. 

It is a sort of natural pier, stretching from the shore 

into the North Channel. According to an old-world 




story, it was the work of Irish giants, who wished 
to make a road or causeway across the Channel to 
Scotland ; and hence its name. 

2. It consists of the same kind of green-stone, 
an&nged in many-sided (yi\anma,siaSa?je«G. 8.11 along 
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the north-eastern coast of Ireland, and also in the 
island of Staffa in Scotland. Fair Head, opposite 
the Mull of Cantire, is formed of similar pillars, 
two hundred feet high. 

3. The Giants* Causeway stretches into the sea 
from the base of high cliffs formed of the same 
kind of dark pillars. It appears as if a huge mass 
of these pillars had been cut across near the sea- 
level, and the upper part hurled into the sea. 

4. The tops of the columns thus exposed to view 
form a series of platforms three hundred yards 
wide, and about two hundred yards from the cliffs 
to the point where they dip into the sea. The 
stones in this giant causeway have generally six 
sides each, though some have as many as nine, and 
some as few as five; and they fit so closely together 
iliat it is difficult to insert anything between them. 

5. There is only one way in which these wonder- 
ful pillars can be accounted for. They must have 
been made by fire in far-off ages. They must have 
assumed their present regular form while cooling 
after having been in a molten state. We see the 
same force at work in volcanoes, or burning moun- 
tains, at the present time. 



Ar-ianged^ set together. 
&E-P06ed^ lAid open 



Plat^forms, level places. 
Sim-i-lar, the same kind of. 



■olt-en, melted. Vol-ca-noes, burning mountains. 

SUMMARY. — ^The Giants' Causeway was said to have been the work 
of giants who wished to make a road to Scotland. It consists of green- 
stone arranged in many-sided columns. The platform is three hundred 
yards wide, and stretches about two hundred yards into the sea. Most 
of the colimins have six sides. They fit very closely together. They 
must have been made by fire in far-off ages. 

JSXI^JRCISI^. — Describe a volcano in j/our (Axm ODordA, 
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iL MOTJirTAnrs and plaihs. 

1. The surface of Ireland, in a general view, 
consists of a great plain surrounded by a ring oE 
mountains in masses near the coast. The intetior 
is chiefly an immense pasture field. The osnly part 
that is waste is the tract of bog land whidh lies 
across the centre. The western and northern ckmsAb 
are bold and rugged. The eastern and soathem 
coasts are chiefly low and sandy, broken only here 
and there by a few rocky headlands. 

2. The Donegal Mountains lie along the north- 
west coast, and the Mountains of Antrim along the 
north-east coast of Ulster. The Moume Mountains, 
farther south, in County Down, rise to 2,000 and 
3,000 feet. The Wicklow Mountains, also on the 
east coast, are very picturesque, and contain beaati- 
ful scenery. The moors on the hill-tops are bleak 
and lonely, but the lower slopes are richly wooded, 
and in the midst of the hills there are lovely valleys 
made cheerful with sparkling streams. 

3. The most famous of these scenes is the " Vale 
of Avoca," celebrated by Thomas Moore, the national 
poet of Ireland, in his "Irish Melodies." Two 
streams, one of which is called the " little river " 
and the other the "big river," flow from distant 
places through a fair and smiling country, wind- 
ing through woods and hills till they meet in a still 
and bright little lake in Avondale. This is " the 
meeting of the waters " so sweetly described by the 
poet. His genius has done for the Vale of Avoca 
what that of Scott didior 1jo^^^\»t«^^ \x^ Gotland. 



HOUNTAIMS AND PIAIKa 




It has drawn thousands of strangers to witness the 
lovely scene. 

4. The west coast of Connaught is very moun- 
tainous. There are several lofty peaks — Mount 
Nephm, Croagh Patrick, and Twelve Pins — all 
within sight of the Atlantic. In the west of 
Galway there ia a wild and rugged re^on called 
Connemara. 

5. The most mountainous part of Ireland is the 
south-west of Munster. The Macgilhcuddy Reeks, 
in County Kerry, contain the loftiest summits in the 
whole island Osm-tual, the highe&t ol a&.,is 'i.V^'t 
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feet above the sea-level. The famous Lakes of 
Killarney are in the midst of these mountains. 

6. Low ranges of hills cross the island from Wick- 
low westward. These ranges form the southern boun- 
dary of the Central Plain of Ireland, which includes 
the north of Leinster and the east of Connaught. 

7. A large part of the Central Plain consists of 
bogs. The most extensive is the Bog of Allen, 
which begins about twenty miles west of Dublin, 
and covers the greater part of County Kildare and 
King's County. It is covered to a depth of up- 
wards of twenty feet with peat, a substance formed 
of decayed vegetable matter. Cut into blocks, the 
peat is dried in the sun and is used for fuel. 

8. This bog was once a forest. Trunks of oak 
trees are found embedded in the peat. The oak 
when dried is hard and black, and is used for mak- 
ing brooches, paper-knives, and other ornaments and 
utensils. It is called " bog oak." 



De-cayed', rotten. 
Em-bed^ed, buried 
Fu^l, food for fires 



Ge-nl-US, talent; power to write 
In-te^rl-or, inland part [poetry 

n-ten-8il8, useful articles. 



SUMMARY, — Ireland is a great plain surrounded by a ring of 
mountains near the coast. The interior is chiefly pasture land, but 
there is a large tract of bog lying across the centre. The Wicklow 
Mountains contain beautiful scenery. The "Vale pf Avoca" there 
has been made famous by Moore. Connemara is a wild and rugged 
region in the west of Connaught. The most mountainous part of Ire- 
land is the south-west of Munster. Cam-tual, in the Macgillicuddy 
Reeks, is the highest summit (3,404 feet). The Bog of Allen, in County 
Kildare and King's County, is the most extensive in Ireland. Great 
quantities of peat are got from it. Bog-oak also is found in it. 



EXBBCISE,—Draw iht Map on page 114-, and write the names of 
mountains only. 



THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 
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12. THE MEETDTO OF THE WATEBS. 

1. There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 

2. Yet it was not that Nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill ; 

Oh, no !— it was something more exquisite still ! 

3. Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every scene of enchantment more dear ; 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we lova 



4. Sweet Vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best ; 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 

cease. 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 

MOOBE. 



Bloom, flowery beauty. 
Cease, stop. 

Ckys^tal, clearness ; bright shining. 

Bn-cliant^ment, delight 



Bz^[lli-Bite, choice ; excellent 
VLSig-iC, power to please. 
Mifl-gled, blended. 
Be-fiect^ed, thrown back. 




BAILWATS. 
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MAP DIVISIONS.— THE PROVINCES. 



13. ULSTEB. 

1. The chief town in Ulster is Belfast, the second 
city in Ireland. It is the great seat of the Ulster 
linen manufacture, and it is rapidly increasing in 
trade and population. Its foremost rank as a manu- 
facturing town has earned for it the name of " the 
Manchester of Ireland."^ 

2. Downpatrick derives its name from St. Patrick, 
who was buried here in 493. He was a native of 
Britain, and one of the earliest Christian missionaries 
to Ireland. Ireland thus owes St. Patrick to Britain, 
as Britain owes Columba to Ireland. Newry has a 
large export of provisions. 

3. Carrickfergus was the place where William 
the Third landed before the battle of the Boyne. 
Donaghadee, sixteen miles east from Belfast, is the 
nearest port to Scotland, being only twenty miles 
from Portpatrick in Wigtownshire ; but there is 
much less regular traffic between the two places 
than between Belfast and Glasgow or Liverpool. 

4. Londonderry (or rather Derry) was in ancient 
times the seat of the monastery from which Columba^ 
sailed to Scotland in 563. In modern times the 
town is memorable for the siege it sustained in 1689 
against the forces of James the Second. It is now 
a place of considerable trade in the export of provi- 
sions. Armagh was a great seat oi Ye^xnm^YCL ^"«xt^ 
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times, and has a fine cathedral. Coleraine is noted 
for its aalraon-fishery. Ten miles from it is the 
famous Giants' Causeway.' 

5. Lame, on Lough Lame in Antrim, is a place 
of some importance. A line of steamers between 
this port and Stranraer in Scotland (Wigtownshire) 
gives a abort and quick passage between the two 
countries. 

De-rlvea', ncelTM ; t> oiled i 
Bx^mf , lending to other cool 

Heol^rA-blB, not to be rorgi 



Mod^ern, pre»n 
Pro-vI^sionE, ivi 
Siege, tttempt u 
Traliac, trade. 



' The Hajicliester of Irelajid, the I ' Colninba, wha brongbt Clirittl- 

eblOf minufaeturlng town la Ireland, u inilj to loni. (See page SB.) 
Ihncbeiter la In Englind. ' ' Olants' Canasway.— See pege 113. 



SUMllIABr.—Be\i»si ie the chief town in "Ulster and the aemnd 
dty in Ireland. It is the seat of the linen manufacture. Downpatriek 
is the burial-place of St. Patrick. Dot^aghadeo is the nearest port to 
Scotland. Londonderry (fonoerly Derry) is famous for its siegs in 
1689. Lame is connected hy a line of steamers with Stranraei in 



EXBBCISE.—DraiB tkt province of Uhterfrom the Map 



14. LEINSTEB. 
1. The chief town in Leinster ia Dublin, the capital 
of Ireland. It stands on the river Liffey, and it 
is two htmdred and ninety-five miles north-west of 
London aa the crow flies.^ Its commerce and manu- 
factures are not important; bat it is a handsome 
city, for few places of the same size have so many 
fine public buildings. It has the residence of the 
Viceroy, who is the Queen's representative in Ire- 
land; and it contains ftie 'Qm'jftTBs.tY and Trinity 
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College, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1592. A 
few miles west from Dublin is Maynooth, the seat 
of a Roman Catholic Theological College. 

2. Kingstown, seven miles from Dublin, is the 
mail-packet station for Holyhead, from which the 
distance across the Irish Sea is sixty-four miles. 
Near Trim, on the Boyne, is Dangan Castle, where 
the great Duke of Wellington was born in 17G9. 

3. A few miles east of the same town is Tara, 
the residence of the ancient kings of Ireland. It 
has been immortalized by Thomas Moore in his 
"Irish Melodies." In one of these songs he thus 
refers to the harp, the national emblem^ of Ireland, 
being disused and silent : — 

" The harp that once through Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara*s walls 

As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory's thrill^ is o'er, 
And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 

Now feel that pulse no more." 

4. Dundalk and Drogheda are sea-ports with 
fisheries. Drogheda is on the river Boyne, and the 
battle of the Boyne* was fought near it in 1690. 
Wicklow, on the east coast, is a sea-bathing resort. 
Wexford is an active sea-port on a fine inlet called 
Wexford Harbour. It has shipbuilding docks and 
a large export trade, especially in cattle, ddiry prod- 
uce, and timber. 

6. Near Enniscorthy (twelve miles ixoTa. W^^tcs^d^ 
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the battle of Vinegar Hill was fought in 1798. At 
the time of the great French Revolution^ of 1789, 
discontented people in other countries besides France 
began to plan revolts. Many of the Irish wished to 
separate Ireland from the British Empire, and they 
were encouraged by promises of help from France. 

6. A rising took place in Wicklow and Wexford ; 
but General Lake dispersed the rebels at Vinegar 
Hill, and the revolt came speedily to an end. This 
rising led to the Union of the English and Irish 
Parliaments in 1801. Athlone, on the Shannon, 
where the railway from Dublin to Galway crosses it, 
is a great military dep6t.® 



Dis-persed', scattered. 
Di8-U86d^ laid aside. 
Im-mor-tal-ized, made to Uve for 



ever. 



Mute, sUent; stiU. 
Res-i-dence, dweUing. 
The-O-lOg^i-cal, divinity; where cler- 
gymen are educated. 



^ As the crow flies, in a straight 
line. 

3 National emblem, the badge be- 
longing to a country; as the rose to 
England and the thistle to Scotland 

s Glory's tbriU, the feeling of great 
joy and pride in the hour of victory. 



^ Battle of the Boyne.— See page 

184. 

6 French Bevolatlon, the oTer- 

throw of monarchy in France in 1788. 

^ Military dep6t, a station where 
soldiers are trained and military stfves 
are kept. 



SUMMARY. — ^Dublin is the chief town in Leinster and the capital 
of Ireland. The Viceroy has his residence there. It has a university 
founded by Queen Elizabeth. Kingstown, 7 miles off, is the packet 
station for Holyhead. The Duke of Wellington was bom near Trim. 
Tara was the residence of the ancient kings of Ireland. Near Emus- 
oorthy the battle of Vinegar Hill, in which the Irish rebels were de- 
feated, was fought in 1798. This rising led to the Union of the English 
and Irish Parliaments. 



EXERCISE,— Draw the province of Leinster from the Map on page 101* 
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15. COIOTATIGHT. 



1. The chief town in Connaught is Galway. It 
is admirably situated for commerce, but it has not 
yet taken a high position as a sea-port. It may 
yet, however, become a leading place for vessels 
crossing the Atlantic. Galway has one of the 
Queen's Colleges, of which there are three in Ire- 
land, — Galway, Belfast, and Cork. 

2. The other principal places in this province are 
Ballina, with salmon-fisheries ; Sligo, with exports of 
provisions and linen; and Ballinasloe, which has the 
largest cattle fair in Ireland. 

3. In the basin of the Shannon the two chief 
towns are Canick-on-Shannon and Roscommon. 
Carrick-on-Shannon is an important river-port, with 
large trade in grain and dairy produce.^ Roscom- 
mon has the ruins of an old castle, which was 
formerly one of the most extensive fortresses in 
the country. The town has now some manufac- 
tures and trade. 

4. In this province there are many interesting 
historical ruins ^ — abbeys, castles, and standing-stones. 
The most remarkable are in County Roscommon, 
near Athlone. There, there is one of the sacred 
places of Ireland, with remains dating from the 
ninth century,^ and including four ruined churches, 
two round towers, several crosses, and a number of 
carved tombstones. 

6. Of the antiquities of Ireland, round towers 
are the most peculiar. When the English entered 
Ireland in the time of Henry the Seeoii^^ \)afc^^^^x% 
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almost the only stone buildings in the country. They 
are believed to have been used as watch-towers and 
as places of refuge in time of war. No fewer than 
fifty-seven of them remain, most of them in a ruin- 
ous state. 



Ad-ml-ra-bly, very wea 
An-tiq-ui-tles, ancient things. 
Com-merce, trade. [fence. 

For-tress-es, castles; places of de- 



Most ex-ten^ve, largest 

Pd-CtQ-lar, uncommon. 
Ref^Uge, safety. 
Slt^U-&t-ed, placed. 



^ Dairy produce, butter, cheese, etc. 
2 Historical ruins, remains of build- 
ings that have a name in history. 



s Ninth century, from the year 801 
to the year 900. 
* Henry n. visited Dublin in 1172. 



SUMMARY. — Galway is the chief town in Connaught. It is well 
situated for commerce. It has one of the Queen's Colleges — the others 
being at Belfast and Cork. Carrick-on-Shannon is an important river- 
port. Roscommon has the ruins of an old castle. In County Ros- 
common there is one of the sacred places of Ireland, with ruins of 
churches and round towers, and with crosses and tombstones. There 
are remains of fifty-seven round towers in Ireland. 



EXERCISE, — Draw the province of Connaught from Map on p. lOi. 



16. MUNSTEE. 

1. The chief town in Munster is Cork, the third 
city in Ireland in respect of population and com- 
mercial importance. It has one of the finest natu- 
ral harbours^ in the world. It forms a great naval 
station,^ the principal quays and fortifications of 
which are at Queenstown on Great Island, formerly 
called the Cove of Cork. Queenstown was named 
after Queen Victoria. 

2. Clonmel, Waterford, and Youghal have large 
exports of provisions and farm produce. Youghal 
was at one time the residence of Sir Walter Balegh. 



MUNSTEB. 
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It was on his estate here that he introduced the 
cultivation of the potato, now one of the principal 
articles of food in Ireland. 

3. Killamey derives its importance from its beau- 
tiful lakes, which are visited every year by thou- 
sands of tourists. Tralee, on Tralee Bay, is the 
railway terminus in the west of Ireland. It has 
some coasting trade. 

4. Limerick, on the Shannon, is the fourth city 
in Ireland, and the principal sea-port on the west 
coast. It is noted for its manufacture of lace, and 
is a great centre of the provision trade. Limerick 
fishing-hooks are also famous. The surrender of 
Limerick to the English in 1691 made William the 
Third undoubted master of Ireland. 

5. Kilrush, in County Clare, is a favourite sea- 
bathing resort of the people of Limerick. It is also 
a harbour of refuge. Cashel is famous for its rock, 
on the summit of which there are the ruins of 
several ancient buildings, including a cathedral and 
a castle. 



For-tl-fi-caAtions, places of defence. 
Quays, landing-places. 
Snr-ren^er, giving up. 



Ter-min-US, ending-place. 
Tour^lstS, travellers for pleasure. 
Un-dOUbt^d, without doubt. 



1 Vatoral barbonn, bays which, in 

their natural state, serve as harbours, 
bj affording shelter to ships. 



^ Naval station, a place where 
sailors are trained, and ships of war and 
naval stores are kept. 



SUMMARY. — Cork is the chief town in Munster and the third city 
in Ireland. It is a great naval station, and has extensive commerce. 
Youghal was once the residence of Sir Walter Kalegh. There the 
potato was first cultivated in Ireland. Limerick is the fourth city in 
Ireland — noted for its lace manufacture and its provision trade. 
Cashel is famous for its rock, on which are ruins of ancient buildings. 



\ 

EXBBCISB.—Ihmff the province of Munster /roni tKc Map <m poug^ lO"!^. 
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17. THE SIEGE OF LOITDOirDEBRT. 

1. On the river Foyle, in the north of Ireland, is 
the city of Londonderry. It is famous for the siege 
of 1689, in which the citizens held out against 
King James the Second of England. 

2. William of Orange had driven James from the 
English throne. Some of the Irish people rose in 
favour of James, and he went to Ireland to take 
command of them. Londonderry was one of the 
places that had declared for William, and James 
resolved to capture the city. 

3. The governor refused to take any share in 
resisting James, and left the city. The citizens 
then chose as their leader a clergyman named 
George Walker. Everything seemed to be against 
them. They had very few pieces of cannon, and 
they were very short of food. 

4. Still .they held out bravely. Again and again 
they drove back the parties of James's soldiers sent 
to attack them, and they rushed forth from the 
city and killed many of the besiegers. At length 

! they began to suffer greatly from want of food 

f : Disease broke out in the town and hundreds died. 

5. Their case was all the harder that ships from 
I England laden with provisions and soldiers had come 
i to the mouth of the Foyle, but were unable to sail 
I up to the town, by reason of a great boom^a 
i barrier of fir logs and iron chains with which the 
i ; enemy had blocked the channel. 

6. After the ships had been in the mouth of the 
Foyle for six weeks, ordexa aiTw^^>iJa»X. Ijjsadonderry 
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must be relieved at once. The same evening, about 

sunset, the citizens saw 

three ships in full' sail 

making a dash at the boom. 

The huge barrier gave way 

at the first shock, and then 

the ships sailed up to the 

town and landed their car- j 

goes of beef and bacon, of ! 

butter and cheese, of oat- ; 

meal and biscuits at the ' 



open quays. 

7. What joy there was 
in Londonderry that night ! 
And what grief and anger 
there were outside of its 
walls ! Londonderry was 
relieved ; and three days 
later the enemy withdrew. |^^^^ 
A handsome monument in 
memory of George Walker now stands on the wall 
of the city which he ao nobly helped to .save. 




Cait-tnra, mIi« ; be tmutsr ol, 
Clt^l-mu, dwellan Id Um <dtr. 



De-dared' for, taken 

niB-eue', ilckaeu, 
He-USTsd', freed Iiom 



The 



SUXMARY.—Jaxaea H. becdq^ LoDdondeTrr i 
governor tuning fled, the dtizens chose a clei^paan named George 
Walker a* their leader. The^ were rednced to great atnuta for want 
of food and stores. Ships laden with provieuma, etc, were in the mouth 
of the Foyle, but were unable to reach the town owing to a boom 
■cross the river. At last the ships in full sail made a dash at the boom 
and broke iL "Hien they Buled up to the town and landed their Btoree, 
Great was the joj of the people. Three days later the enemy with- 

XXSRCZSE.—Drau the Map on pogt IH. 
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18. THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

1. James remained in Ireland for nearly a year 
after his failure at Londonderry ; but his cause did 
not gather strength. At length William landed at 
Carrickfergus, determined to put an end to the war. 
He soon found himself at the head of an army of 
forty thousand men. With this army he marched 
southward in search of James. 

2. The last day of June 1 G 9 brought William with 
his army to the northern bank of the river Boyne, 
a few miles above Drogheda. James's army was 
encamped on the southern bank of the same river. 
As William rode beside the stream one or two shots 
were exchanged by the artillery, one of which struck 
the northern bank of the river and rebounded close 
to the king. 

3. It was thought in James's camp that WilUam 
had been killed ; but the shot had only grazed his 
shoulder, — it had done him no harm. All day long 
William was busily engaged in maturing his plans 
with the help of his generals, of whom a Dutchman 
named Schomberg was the chief. At midnight he 
rode by torch-light through his army, to satisfy 
himself that his arrangements had been properly 
carried out. 

4. The battle began next morning. . William's 
army plunged into the stream at three points, for 
the purpose of fording it. The Dutch Guards, led 
by William himself, gallantly crossed the river under 
a heavy fire, formed in line on the southern bank, 
and drove the Irish from their position. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BOTKE. 
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5. The second division, led by Schomberg's son, 
was equally successful. The third division, led by 
Marshal Schomberg, received a check. It was com- 
posed of Danes and French Protestants, and on 
reaching the southern bank of the river, it was gal- 
lantly attacked by James's cavalry and driven back. 
In the eflfort to recover from this check Schomberg 
met his death, having received a bullet in the neck 
while cheering on his men. 

6. The check was only partial, and did not stay 
the advance of the main body. When James saw 
how the tide of battle^ was running, he galloped 
away from the field — agoing first to Dublin, and then 
to Kinsale on the south coast, where he took ship 
to France. That was really the end of his Irish 
war, though it lingered for another year. 



Ar-til-ler-y, cannon 
CaT^al-ry, horse soldiers. 
En-camped', formed into a camp. 
Bz-changed^ fired from each side. 
FUl-ure, m success. 
Ford-lng, wading across. 



Oal-lant-ly, bravely. 
Grajsed, slightly rubbed. 
Ma-tttr^lng, making complete. 
Palatial, in part 
Be-bOlind^d, flew back. 
Re-COT^r, get better ; rally. 



2 Tlie tide of iMlttle, the wave of victory. 



SUMMARY.— The last day of June 1690 found the armies of James 
and William face to face on the opposite banks of the Boyne above 
Drogheda. William spent the day in maturing his plans. Next day 
the battle was fought. William's army crossed the river in three divi- 
sions. That led by Marshal Schomberg received a check, and Schom- 
berg was killed ; but the others were successful. James fled from the 
field to Dublin, then to Kinsale, where he took ship to France. 



EXERCISE. — Deterihe the positions of the three capitals — London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
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BEITISH NOETH AMEEICA. 



[The British Colonies in North America now claim attention. This 
Mvision of the book will be m(^ usefully introduced by a few lessons 
XL the discovery of America, and on the heroes of geographical dis- 
overy in the New World.] 

L THE DISCOVEET OF AMEEICA AND THE 

STOET OF COLXTMSTJS. 

1. On the 15th of March, 1493, a little bark, 
eaky and tempest-tossed, sought shelter in the 
mouth of the river Tagus in Portugal.^ It had come 
from the far West, across an unknown sea, with 
tidings of a New World. 

2. That little bark had on board Christopher 
Oolumbus, who had returned to tell Europe of his 
^reat discovery — a discovery that has stamped his 
name for ever on the memory of man. 

3. On Friday, August 3, 1492, Columbus and 
his companions set sail from a little port on the 
west cocust of Spain.^ The expedition consisted of 
three small vessels, two of them only half decked. 
The crews numbered ninety seamen. 

4. After spending a month at the Canary Islands,^ 
Columbus began his voyage westward over the great 
unknown sea. Westward, still westward, for six 
and thirty days he bent his course over the dreary 
waste of waters, till, as time passed on, the spirits 
of the timid began to fail. Murmurs and com- 
plaints and even mutiny arose. 

5. Columbus, forced to give way, 'ptauiSafc^ \Jw^ 
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he would return to Spain if unsuccessful in his 
search during other three days. To this brief delay 
the mutineers consented ; but before the three days 
had ended signs of land began to appear. 

6. Birds were seen of a kind supposed never to 
venture on a long flight ; a piece of newly-cut cane 
floated past ; and a branch of a tree bearing fresh 
berries was picked up by the sailors. All these things 
brought certainty to the mind of the great leader 
that his hopes were about to be fulfilled. 

7. On the evening of the 16th of October every 
sail was furled, lest the ships should be driven ashore 
during the night; and about midnight the joyful 
sound of " Land ! land !" was heard from the fore- 
most of the ships. At daybreak every one was on 
the watch ; and there, about six miles oflT, was a 
beautiful island covered with woods and green fields! 
The sailors were now ashamed of their former doubts 
and fears, and they fell on their knees before 
Columbus and asked his forgiveness. 

8. Soon after sunrise the boats were got ready, 
and Columbus and his friends rowed toward the 
island with flags flying and with warlike music 
A crowd of natives assembled to watch the strangers. 
They were struck dumb with wonder at the novel 
sight ; but they did not oppase the lajiding. 

: ' 9. Columbus, richly dressed, and with a naked 

I ■ sword in his hand, was the first to set foot on the new 

world which he had discovered. He kissed the ground, 
and gave thanks to God ; and his followers having 
done the same, he took possession of the country in 
the name of Ferdinand and 1^&\)^M%. oi Sijain. 



■ I 



I 




10. In March 1493, as has been said, he returned 
to Europe with the news of his discovery. He 
made, in all, four voyages to the " New World." 
In the third of these he reached ttift TawoiVKtA tS. 
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South America. But he died in the belief that what 
he had discovered was only the eastern part of Asia. 

11. His last days were very sad. Through the 
malice and jealousy of his enemies, he was sent 
to Spain in chains as a criminal; and two years 
later the discoverer of the New World died in 
poverty at the age of seventy, neglected by the 
monarch whose reign he had rendered famous. 

12. The discovery of Columbus drew many ad- 
venturers to the shores of the new continent. Among 
them, six years later, came Amerigo, a native of 
Florence in Italy. It was he who published the 
first account of the new regions ; and for this reason 
the continent was called after him — America. 

13. Spain and Portugal did not take possession 
of any great part of North America. The West 
India Islands, Mexico, and South America were the 
chief scenes of their conquests. North America was 
left for England and France to struggle over. 



Ad-vent^U-ren, daring men. 
Drear-y, lonely. 
Ex-pe-dl-tlon, ships and crews. 
Mal-ice, iU-wili. 



Mu-tl-ny, a rising against their leader. 
Ren-dered, made, 
stamped, fixed deeply. 
Tim^id, fearfoL 



1 Spain and Portugal, forming a 
peninsula in the south-west of Europe 
3 Canary Islands, a group of isl- 



ands off the north-west coast of Africa. 
These islands are the home of the 
canary bird. 



S VMM A R F. — Columbus set sail in August 1492. He sailed westward 
from the Canary Islands for thirty-six days. The crews of his thiea 
ships began to murmur. Within the next three days there were signs 
of land. At last they came to a beautiful island, of which they took 
possession. In March 1493 Columbus returned to Spain with the news 
of his discovery. He afterwards reached the mainland of South 
America. Hia last days were sad, and he died poor and neglected. 
America got its name from Amerigo, a native of Florence. 



EXERCISE.— Drayo iht Map on page ISS, 
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2. THE DISCOVEET OF LABSADOB, NEWFOUirD- 

LAND, AND CANADA. 

1. Two years after the discoveries of Columbus 
had been made known in England, Henry the 
Seventh granted rights of discovery and conquest 
to John Cabot, a merchant at Bristol. He was a 
native of Venice, but he lived in England. 

2. With his son Sebastian and a small crew, 
Cabot set sail for the New World; and on the 
24th of June 1497 he was fortunate enough to 
discover the coasts of Labrador and the island of 
Newfoundland. On his return to England, he was 
knighted and otherwise rewarded by the king; but 
he died soon afterwards. 

3. His son Sebastian, although only twenty-three 
years of age, undertook the command of another 
expedition. In this voyage he explored a large 
part of the coast which now belongs to the United 
States. Sebastian Cabot thus gave England a con- 
tinent ; and yet, strange to say, no one knows either 
the date of his death or the place of his burial. 

4. Some years afterwards, Francis the First, King 
of France, was urged by one of his admirals to estab- 
lish a colony in the New World. He pictured to 
the king in glowing colours the great riches and 
power derived by Spain from its new possessions 
there ; and the king, alive to the importance of the 
design, soon agreed to carry it out. An expedition 
was prepared, and an experienced navigator, Cartier, 
was chosen as commander. 

6. Cartier sailed in the year 1?>^^, ^tA \si\ssa. 



B&ITI8B KOHTH AVEBIOA. 




first voyage he discovered the Gulf ot St Lawrence 
and the River &t Lawrence In a second voyage 
(1535) he explored that great nver as far as to 
Montreal Cartier thus ranks as the discoverer of 
Canada, and through him the glory of the discovery 
belongs to France. 



Sz-pe^ri-encsd, trained; knowin 
Bz-nlored', uuched ; eumlaed. 
Foi^tn-uatB, inckr: succwral. 



SUMMABT.—Joha Cubot ttnd hie son Sebastian sailed from Briatol 
for the New Wotld in 1497. In June they discovered Labrador and 
Newfoundland. In another expedition, Sebastian explored a Ui^ 
port of the coast of the United States. The discoverer of Canada wu 
a Frenchman named Cartior, irho sailed up the St. Lavrence in 1534. 

EXERCISE.— What vhM arlitlet do we get frota Amerieat 
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3. THE FIEST ENGLISH COLONT (1583). 

1. In the early days of Queen Elizabeth there 
jtood an old manor-house on the banks of the river 
Dart. Here might often have been seen two men 
mgaged in earnest talk on the great subject of the 
N^ew World, which already for more than half a 
jentury had occupied the thoughts of all Europe. 

2. One of these men was the famous Walter 
Ralegh, then a young man. In later years he be- 
came one of the greatest men of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. He distinguished himself as a soldier, a 
sailor, a courtier, an orator, a poet, an historian, and 
% philosopher, besides being an explorer of new lands 
and a founder of new States. 

3. Beside him in the old manor-house stood his 
half -brother, Humphrey Gilbert, whose open counte- 
nance, and bright, kindly eye, revealed his pure and 
unselfish spirit. He was a man whose whole life 
waa spent for the good of others. 

4. Humphrey Gilbert from his childhood had 
been fond of a sea-life. Now he was seized with a 
desire to take part in one of those voyages of ex- 
ploration for which Elizabeth's reign is famous. His 
ambition was to plant an English colony in North 
America. Ralegh eagerly supported the scheme. 

5. Sir Humphrey did not dream of discovering 
gold-fields. He saw a surer and richer mine of 
wealth in the shoals of fishes with which the waters 
of Newfoundland swarmed. Already four hundred 
vessels went there annually, from Spain, Portugal, 
France, and England. NewfoundVaiid ^^a» dvsSsxsi'^i^ 
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by England, on the ground that it had been dis- 
covered by the Cabots in 1497. To that island 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert resolved to convey his 
colony. 

G. His first expedition proved a failure. Some 
years afterwards, with the assistance of Ralegh, he 
collected a second fleet of five ships, and in 1583 
he once more set sail for the West. 

7. The fleet, all but one ship which deserted, 
reached Newfoundland in safety by the end of 
July. Sir Humphrey at once landed, and, amid the 
firing of cannon, took formal possession of the country 
in the queen's name. 

8. Sir Humphrey gave grants of land to various 
persons; but, unfortunately, disaffection broke out 
among his crew, one half of whom returned to En- 
gland. With the other half he set sail to explore 
the coast farther south, leaving the colonists to work 
out their own future. 

9. As the season advanced, frequent storms came 
on. The largest vessel in the fleet, the Ddight, 
struck on a rock, and went down in sight of the 
other vessels, which were unable to give it any 
help. 

10. Sir Humphrey, after much pressure from his 
men, was persuaded to abandon his exploration for 
the present, and to return to England. He himself 
sailed in the smallest vessel of the fleet, refusing to 
quit the men with whom he had passed through so 
many storms and perils. 

1 1. Soon after the vessels had turned homewards 
a fearful storm came on. One^ ^\rcm^ thft storm 
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the Oolden Hind came so near the Squirrel, the 
small vessel in which Sir Humphrey was, that he 
could be seen on the deck. He was siVWw ^I^. *0w;> 
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stem with a book in his hand. When the vessels 
came within hearing-distance, he cried out to the 
men in the Golden Hind, " We are as near to Heaven 
by sea as by land." 

12. That same night the lights of the Squirrd 
suddenly disappeared, and the vessel was seen no 
more. Whether it had struck an iceberg or simply 
foundered in the storm no one could tell. Thus 
perished Sir Humphrey Gilbert, resolute and brave 
to the last — a noble English seaman of the olden 
time. The Golden Hind survived the storm, and 
bore the sad tidings to England. 

13. Sir Humphrey Gilbert's settlement in the 
island of Newfoundland was the first English colony 
in the New World, Now the English race is spread 
all over the continent, and mimbers upwards of 
forty-four million people 1 



■Un^r-bonie. dweUing of the iiw: 

Orator, good ipeaiier, 
FU-lOB^pIwr, gteM thinksi. 
Po^ writer ot verse or pottij. 
Ke-Tsalad', aboned, 

Scbeme, pUn. 

Bar-TlTed', llTsd thnngh. 



A-ban^an, give up. 
Am-bl-tlQIL, great desire. 

Court-ler. itteodant on > mcHiu 
niB-af-fec^tloiL, discontent. 
Foundered, lank. 
Hls-to^ri-an. writ«r of hiito>7. 
Ice^l>erE, nuji of floating Ice. 



SP*fif.;iBr.— Sir Walter R»lt«h and Sir Humphrey Gilbert wen 
half-brothers. They joined in a scheme to toimd a colony in Kortl 
America. The 6ret expedition wae a failmv. In the Becoad, in 15B3 
Gilbert reached Newfoundland, There he planted a colony, and ttei 
Hailed aouthward to explore the coaste ; but his men induced him ^ 
ratum to England. One atonoy night the Squirrtl, the ship in whid 
he BMled, went down, and Sir HumjArey and all his crew wer 
drowned. 

EXERCISE.— Write ait yau know about Sir Walttr Raltgh. 
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4. HTJDSOir BAT. (1610.) 

1. Hudson Bay was discovered by Henry Hudson, 
one of the brave navigators of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Holland, and in the 
course of his career he was sometimes in the service 
of the Dutch, and sometimes in the service of the 
English. 

2. In 1609, while in command of a Dutch vessel, 
he discovered and sailed up the great American 
river which bears his name — the Hudson — at the 
entrance to which now stands New York, the chief 
city of America. All Hudson's voyages were made 
with one object in view — the discovery of a passage 
to China. 

3. In 1610, while in the employment of the 
English, he made his last voyage. The vessel he 
commanded was a small one of only fifty -five tons 
burden, managed by twenty-three men, and victualled 
for six months. In such small vessels did the sea- 
men of those times often sail on their daring voyages 
of discovery. After touching at the Orkney Islands, 
he steered his course to Iceland, then passed the 
south of Greenland, and sailed on till he reached 
the strait which now bears his name. 

4. In spite of all difficulties and dangers this 
brave explorer boldly pushed on through the strait, 
till his vessel ploughed the waters of that great in- 
land sea now known as Hudson Bay. He did not 
know for a long time that it was a bay, but in- 
dulged the hope that he had discovered what he had 
so long sought — a passage by the noTtti-'w^§>\)\*o Ctv\s\ss^ 
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5. Being obliged to pass the winter in these 
frost-bound regions, on the 1st of November his 
men found a suitable spot for beaching their vessel. 
Ten days afterward they were frozen in, with so 
scanty a stock of provisions, that, on the most 
stinted allowance, it was hardly sufficient to last 
till the return of spring should release them from 
the ice. 

6. When the ice broke up, Hudson prepared for 
the long and perilous homeward voyage. The last 
ration of bread was dealt out to the crew on the 
day of their setting sail, and they had not other 
provisions for the entire crew for more than ten 
days. 

7. A report that their commander had concealed 
a quantity of bread for his own use was readily 
believed by the famishing men ; and a mutiny, 
headed by a man named Green, broke out on the 
21st of June. Hudson was seized, and his hands 
were bound on the deck of his own vessel, where 
his word till then had been law. 

8. The mutineers, not satisfied with this, put 
the captain, together with the sick and those whom 
the frost had deprived of the use of their limbs, into 
a small boat. The carpenter refused to remain in the 
ship, and nobly prepared to share the fate of Hud- 
son and his disabled shipmates. 

9. Soon afterward the crew cast the boat adrift, 
with its hapless freight, and stood out to sea. In 
the great inland sea which they had discovered 
Hudson and his companions found a grave ; for the 
boat was never seen or heard of more. 



HUDSON BAY. 
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10. Just punishment overtook the guilty muti- 
neers. They made the best of their way homewards 
in the ship which they had thus foully obtained ; 
but not one of the ringleaders lived to reach the 
land. Henry Hudson, whom they had so cruelly 
abandoned, deservedly ranks as one of the first navi- 
gators of any age. 

11. Hudson Bay extends into the middle of the 
Dominion of Canada. It reaches to within three 
hundred miles of Manitoba, and may yet become an 
outlet for the produce of that wonderful region. The 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that its shores are 
covered with ice for nine months in the year ; but 
it is not impossible that during the other three 
months, when the bay is free from ice, it may 
yet become an important route between the Great 
North-West and the countries of Europe. 



A-ban^oned, left; deserted. 
Ca-reer', life-work. 
De-prlved^ robbed. 
Fam-ish-ing, starving. 
Foul-ly, wickedly. 
Per^U-0118, dangerous. 



Ploughed, cat through. 
Bastion, allowance. 
Ring^lead-ers, leaders in the mutiny. 
Boate, way ; road. 
Stint^ed, scanty ; short 
ViCt^uaUed, supplied with food. 



SUMMARY. — Hudson Bay was named after its discoverer, Henry 
Hudson, who sailed westward in search of a passage to China. He 
discovered the Hudson River (New York) in 1609, and Hudson Bay in 
1610. He thought the bay was the open sea. After wintering there 
he sailed for home. Some of his crew mutinied. Hudson, with the 
sick and helpless, was put into a small boat and left to his fate. He 
doubtless perished in the sea that bears his name. 



EXERCISE, — Draw the north coast of North America from the Map 
on page 154. 



NORTH AMBRIOA. 




■iDinnAiHB.— KMtr K«n 
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5. NOBTH AMEEICA. 

1. The continent of North America measures 
above 5,000 miles from north to south, and 3,000 
miles from east to west. On the north is the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the south the Gulf of Mexico ; on the 
east the Atlantic ; and on the west and south-west 
the Pacific.^ 

2. The northern half of the continent (except 
Alaska) forms British America. The southern 
half forms the United States and Mexico. Alaska 
(formerly called Russian America) was purchased 
from Buasia by the United States some years ago. 

3. Greenland, on the north-eastern side of the 
continent, is now known to be a very large island : 
next to Australia it is the largest island in the world. 
Its surface; as far as is known, consists chiefly of 
mountains covered with perpetual snow, and valleys 
filled with enormous glaciers. These glaciers move 
slowly down the valleys to the coasts, where, year 
after year, great masses are broken off by the action 
of the waves, and then float as icebergs into the 
Atlantic. 

4. The natives, or Eskimos, are employed in fishing 
and seal-hunting. There are valuable whale-fisheries 
oflT the coast, to which British vessels go every season. 
The Danes have some settlements on the coast, so 
that Greenland is said to belong to Denmark. 

5. All the islands on the northern coast of the 
continent belong to British America, but they are 
of no value. These regions are chiefly interest- 
ing on account of the many brave attemijt?> \aade by 
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British seamen to discover a north-west passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Such a passage does 
exist, and was discovered in 1850—51 ; but as the 
straits are blocked with ice even in summer, it is of 
no use to commerce. 

G. Among the Arctic heroes^ who perished in 
exploring these polar regions was Sir John Franklin. 
He was sent out in command of two vessels in 
1845. In 1847 Franklin died, and in the following 
year the ships were abandoned, and all the crew 
perished in attempting to make their way southward. 

7. The chief inlets from the Atlantic to the 
northern coasts are Davis Strait and Baffin Bay. 
South of these, extending into the middle of the 
continent, is the great inland sea called Hudson 
Bay. The most important large inlet on the coasts 
of North America is the Gulf of St. LaWrence, the 
gateway to that splendid possession of the British 
Crown — the Dominion of Canada. 



Em-ployed', occupied. 
01aA$l-er8, fields or rivers of ice. 
Per-iBhad, died. 



Per-pet^U-al, everlasting. 
Pux^chased, bought. 
Val-u-a-ble, rich. 



1 Paolflc, the largest of the five 
oceans. It is between America and 
Asia. 



3 Arctic heroes, men who risked 
their lives in exploring the Arctic 
regions. 



SUMMARY,— Jjeng^ of North America, 4,000 miles; breadth, 
3,000. Boimdaries : north, Arctic Ocean ; south. Gulf of Mexico ; 
east, Atlantic ; west. Pacific. The northern half (except Alaska) forms 
British America ; the southern half forms the United States and 
Mexico. Greenland is a large island. It is said to belong to Den- 
mark. The native Eskimos live by fishing and seal-hunting. The 
islands on the north coast of America are of no value. A north-west 
passage was discovered in 1850-51. Sir John Franklin perished in 
searching for that passage in 1847. 

EXERCISE,— Draw the Map on page 150, 



A CANADIAN BOAT SOKa 
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6. A CAHADIAK BOAT BOHO. 

. Faintly as tolls tbe evening chime, 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time ; 
Soon as the woods on the shore look dim. 
We'll sing at St Anne's our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The Kapids are near, and the daylight's past 

. Why should we yet our sail unfurl 1 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl ; 
But when the ■wind blows off the shore. 
Oh, sweetly we '11 rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight's past 

. Utawa's tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see ua float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of the green isle ! hear our prayers ; 
Oh, grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight's past 
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7. THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

1. The Dominion of Canada is only a little 
smaller than the whole continent of Europe. It 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a breadth of 
3,000 miles. Its southern boundary is the United 
States ; its northern limits reach to the Arctic Ocean. 

2. Across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a thousand 
miles up a great river, then another thousand miles 
over four great lakes, and we have only reached 
the middle of this vast territory. A third thousand 
miles across rich prairies, and we have reached the 
Rocky Mountains. A fourth thousand miles over 
these mountains, and across British Columbia, and 
we stand on the shores of the Pacific. 

3. The chief natural features of Canada are the 
Rocky Mountains, the River St. Lawrence, and the 
Great Lakes out of which it flows. In the Great 
North-West there is also a vast system of rivers and 
lakes, extending from Manitoba to the Arctic Ocean. 
The two chief rivers in this region are the Sas- 
katchewan and the Mackenzie. 

4. How did this wide region become a British 
possession ? We have seen that there were both 
French and English colonists in North America; 
and there was always the keenest rivalry between 
them. As often as war broke out between the 
mother countries, it extended to their colonies. 

5. At length there came to be a great struggle 
for the upper hand between the French and the 
English in North America. It ended in 1759 in 
the triumph oi the English at Quebec. 
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6. From that time till 1867, the British pos- 
sessions in North America consisted of separate 
colonies. In that year the chief of them were 
united in one State, called the Dominion of Canada. 

7. The provinces included in the Dominion are 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island (called the Maritime Provinces) ; Quebec and 
Ontario (formerly Lower and Upper Canada); 
Manitoba (or the Prairie Province) ; and British 
Columbia. The Dominion also includes vast terri- 
tories beyond Manitoba in the Great North- West; 
— indeed it now embraces the whole of British 
North America except Newfoundland and Labrador. 

8. Excepting in the Province of Quebec, where 
nearly three-fourths of the population are French, 
the majority of the inhabitants of Canada are of 
English origin. Indians are scattered throughout 
all the provinces. In the North- West Territory 
they form nearly the whole population ; and they 
are the majority in British Columbia. 



Col^-nists, settlers. 
Keenest, closest. 
Llm-itS^ boundary. 
Ma-Jor^i-ty, most. 



Prai-ries, plains covered with grass. 
Ri-val-ry, attempts to beat. 
Sys^tem, series. 
Ter^ri-tO-ry, extent of land. 



SUM MAR Y. — Canada lies between the Arctic Ocean and the United 
States. Its chief natural features are the Rocky Mountains and the 
River St. Lawrence. The chief rivers in the Great North- West are 
the Saskatchewan and the Mackenzie. The struggle between the 
French and the English for the upper hand in North America ended 
in the triumph of the English at Quebec in 1759. The Dominion of 
Canada, formed in 1867, now embraces all British North America 
except Newfoundland and Labrador. Three-fourths of the people in 
Quebec are French. 

EXEBCISE.^Draw the Map on page 154* 
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8. THE GREAT LAKES. 

1. The most striking feature of North America 
is the vast chain of lakes which forms part of the 
boundary between Canada and the United States. 
On all of them steam and sailing vessels may be 
seen plying in all directions. 

2. The highest and largest of these lakes is Lake 
Superior. The four others are Lake Huron, Lake 
Michigan, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. We shall 
take the last first, and the others in their order from 
east to west. 

3. Lake Ontario is the lowest of the Great Lakes. 
It is 180 miles long, and 65 in greatest breadth. 
From it issues the River St. Lawrence, which has a 
course from Lake Ontario to the sea of 700 miles. 
Though the St. Lawrence may be said to flow out 
of Lake Ontario, its real birth-place is in the far 
west. It is therefore entitled to claim the Great 
Lakes as vast expansions of its waters. 

4. In this view its whole course, from beyond 
Lake Superior to the Gulf, measures more than 
2,000 miles. The River St. Louis, which enters 
Lake Superior from the west, may be considered the 
true source of the St. Lawrence. Regarded thus, 
the basin of this great river contains more than half 
of the fresh water on the surface of the globe. 

5. The next highest lake is Lake Erie. It is 
united with Lake Ontario by the Niagara River, 
which is 33 J miles long. On this river, about 
twenty miles from Lake Erie, are the celebrated 
Falls of Niagfara. 
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6. These Falls form one of the great wonders of 
the world, and are, perhaps, the most sublime spectacle 
the human eye has ever beheld. An immense river, 
after receiving the surplus waters of four vast lakes, 
thunders in a sea-like flood over a lofty precipice 
into the abyss beneath ! 

7. Lake Erie is 250 miles long. Its northern 
shore belongs to Canada; but on it there are no 
towns of any importance. Its southern shore be- 
longs to the United States. 

8. Lake Huron is the next highest lake. It is of 
very irregular form, and has several large branches. 
At one end it is connected . with Lake Erie by a 
channel of deep water called Detroit River, and a 
small lake called Lake St. Clair. 

9. At the head of Lake Huron there are two 
channels, the one leading to Lake Michigan and the 
other to Lake Superior. Lake Michigan extends 
southward, and lies wholly within the United States. 
It is a large and important lake. At its southern 
end is the city of Chicago, one of the chief cities 
of America. 

1 0. Lake Superior is a vast inland sea, the northern 
shore of which belongs to Canada, but it is yet an 
almost unknown and unpeopled region. The com- 
pletion of the eastward branch of the great Canada 
Pacific Railway will soon, perhaps, develop its re- 
sources ; but, meanwhile, it is nearly all a barren 
waste. 

11. About two hundred and fifty miles west, on 
the northern shore of Lake Superior, we come to 
Thunder Bay, where at present is the terminus of 
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the Canada Pacific Railway. From Thunder Bay to 
Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, is a distance of 
three hundred and forty miles. At Winnipeg begin 
the wide prairies of the Great North-West. 

12. Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. It covers an area greater than 
that of Ireland. Ships of the largest size traverse 
its waters; and, in violent gales, its waves rise nearly 
a*s high as those of the ocean. 

13. The descent of land between Lake Superior 
and Montreal consists mainly of three steps, which 
produce either rapids or falls, according to their 
suddenness. These obstacles to free navigation are 
avoided by a series of splendid canals constructed 
by the Canadian Government. 



A-bjrSB'', great depth. 
Birtb-place, source. 
De-8cent^ faiL 
De-vel^p, unfold. 
En-ti-tled, worthy. 

:-pan-8ioilS, spreading out. 



; Ob^sta-Cles to, things in the way of. 

Ply-ing, sailing. 
I Re-80ur9^s, wealth. 

Spec-ta-cle, sight. 
I Sur^plus, spare. 
1 Traverse, sail on ; i>as8 over. . 



SUMMARY. — The great lakes of the St. Lawrence are Ontai-io, 
Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior. Ontario is the lowest of the 
lakes. From that lake to the Gulf, the St. Lawrence is only 700 miles 
long ; but including the lakes as expansions of it, the river measures 
2,000 miles. Lake Erie is united to Ontario by the River Niagai-a, on 
which are the famoiis Falls. Between Lakes Erie and Huron are 
Lake St. Clair and the Detroit River. Lake Michigan extends south- 
ward from the head of Huron, and Lake Superior westward. Lake 
Superior is the largest body of fresh water in the world. Between 
Lake Superior and Montreal there is a great descent, which is overcome 
by a series of splendid canals. 



EXERCISE.^ Draw a map of the great lakes mentioned in this lesson 
from the Map on page 154, 




acvndiii))' Hoiid. Wet tlirinigli with Hiira)', with handx agaiiiHt tlic radi, 
uitl wiSi carefully [jlncod feet, I paused slowly behind the fulling 
vutoTB. The 1i);ht atreuiiied in tliruiij^ a break in the floixj, and 1 
jnuKod tn Itxik u|i. It wan n ajiectaclu never t<i be fcv^tteu. Krnm 
a cuvum cif black watern, turned here luid there inti> cataracts iif hrill- 
iautH, I looked out into a atrango world as fair but as intangible M 
«VH in (frc.ims,"— PHABi.w'Min^w.M.i- 
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9. THE FALLS OF NIAGAEA. 

1. When the River Niagara issues from Lake 
Eirie, it flows tranquilly along, bordered by fertile 
and beautiful banks, till within a mile of the Falls. 
There the water begins to ripple. A little farther 
on, it breaks into a series of dashing and foaming 
rapids, as if rejoicing in the prospect of its majestic 
plunge. The stream then becomes more tranquil, 
though still rolling rapidly, till at last it reaches the 
brink of the precipice. 

2. Then comes the awful plunge. It is the 
spectacle of a falling sea. Clouds of spray fill the 
air ; and, above all, the sound of the falling waters 
rises to the vault of heaven. By night and by day, 
year after year, from century to century, has the 
terrific roar of Niagara been heard. 

3. The Falls are divided into two unequal por- 
tions by a piece of land called Goat Island. The 
American Fall, on the one side of it, is nine hun- 
dred feet broad, and one hundred and sixty-three feet 
high ; but the Canadian or Horse-Shoe Fall is the 
grander of the two. Its breadth is eighteen hun- 
dred feet, and its height one hundred and fifty-four. 

4. It falls in one dense maas of green water, 
calm, unbroken, resistless ; though at the edges it 
separates into drops, which fall like a shower of 
diamonds sparkling in the sun, and at times so 
lightly as to be driven up again by the currents of 
air ascending from the depths below. 

5. Looked at from below, the scene is sublime 
and overwhelniing. The mighty rwcx eot£\^^ tvsl^yw^ 

(740) \\ 
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over the brow of a hill; and, as you look up to it, it 
seems as if coming to overwhelm you. Huge moimds 
of water, smooth, transparent, and gleaming like emer- 
alds, bound over some impediment, then break into 
silver foam, which leaps into the air in fantastic forms. 
6. A little below the Falls, the Niagara resumes 
its usual soft and gentle beauty. The banks are 
high and beautifully wooded, and the river flows 
along in its course to Lake Ontario. Many writers 
have described the wonders of Niagara both in verse 
and in prose. The following stanzas addressed " To 
the Falls of Niagara " bring out in an interesting 
way the most striking features of this great natural 
wonder : — 

7. " No fleets can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee stay, 

But onward, onward, onward, thy march still holds its 

way; 
The rising mists that veil thee as thy heralds go before. 
And the music that proclaims thee is the thundering 

cataract's roar. 

8. " Thy diadem's an emerald, of the clearest, purest hue, 

Set round with waves of snow-white foam and spray 

of feathery dew ; 
While tresses of the brightest pearls float o'er thine 

ample sheets 
And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at 

thy feet. 

9. " Thy reign is from the ancient days, thy sceptre from 

on high ; 
Thy birth was when the distant stars 'first lit the 
glowing sky ; 
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The Sim, the moon, and all the orbs that shine upon 

thee now, 
Beheld the wreath of glory which first bound thine 

infant brow. 

10. "And from that hour to this, in which I gaze upon 

thy stream. 
From age to age, in winter's frost, or summer's sultry 

beam, 
By day, by night, without a pause, thy waves, with 

loud acclaim. 
In ceaseless sounds have still proclaimed the Great 

Eternal's name. 

11." For whether on thy forest banks the Indian of the 

wood, 
Or, since his day, the red man's foe on his fatherland 

has stood ; 
Whoe'er has seen thine incense rise, or heard thy 

torrents roar. 
Must have knelt before the God of all, to worship 

and adore." j. s. Buckingham. 



Di^-monds, dear precions stones. 
Emeralds, green precious stones. 
Fan-tas-tlc, fanciful. 
Gor^f^OUS, very grand. 
Her-alds, fore-runners. 
Im-ped-l-ment, hindrance. 
Intense, mists that rise like incense. 



Is^sues, flows out. 
Orbs, heavenly bodies. 
Plim&:e, leap down. 
Spec^-cle, sight. 
Trafi^l1lll-ly, quietly. 
Un-e^qoal, not equal. 
Vault, arch. 



SUMMARY.— The Falls are divided into two parts by Goat Island. 
The American Fall is 900 feet broad and 163 feet high. The Canadian 
or Horse-Shoe Fall is 1,800 feet broad and 154 feet high. A little 
below the Falls, the river resumes its quiet aspect, and flows on calmly 
to Lake Ontario. 



EXERCISE,— Describe the FalU of Niagara iu t|ouT orusu Mjwda, 
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10. THE KOCKY KOUVTAnTS. 

1. The Rocky Mountains, stretching from north 
to south through the greater part of the continent, 
form the back-bone of North America. On the east 
of the giant range is the great Central Plain, in 
which both the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States mainly lie. On the west of it are the lofty 
table-lands of British Columbia, and the ranges of 
mountains that run paraUel to the Pacific coast. 

2. The highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
lie within the territory of the Dominion. Mount 
Brown and Mount Hooker are upwards of sixteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. There 
are many other lofty peaks, which are always snow- 
clad ; and, indeed, the whole of the highest ridge of 
the Rocky Mountains rises into the region of per- 
petual snow. Towards the north, the height of the 
range diminishes, and it terminates in steep heights 
on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

3. Seen from a distance of forty or fifty miles 
against the western sky, these mountains present a 
magnificent appearance. First there is a foreground 
of prairie or of forest. Above that the dark masses 
of the lower heights rise grandly ; and still higher 
there is the pure white wall of the higher ridges 
sparkling in the sun. 

4. The Rocky Mountains are crossed by several 
passes within the Dominion territory. Through one 
of these passes, not far from the base of Mount 
Hooker, the Canadian Pacific Railway will be carried 
Irom the Eastern Prairies to the table-lands of 
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British Columbia, and thence to the west coast of 
the continent. The height to which the line will 
rise will be nearly five thousand feet above the sea- 
level, and the distance traversed from the one side 
of the mountains to the other will be fifty miles. 

5. The table-lands of British Columbia lie be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Cascade and 
Coast Ranges, and are 3,000 feet — in some parts 
4,000 feet — above the level of the sea. They are 
covered in many parts by wide grassy prairies, and 
are crossed by deep ravines, through which short 
and swift rivers flow to the ocean. 

6. The Cascade Range runs parallel to the Pacific 
coast, and within fifty miles of it. It contains sum- 
mits which would be considered gigantic but for 
their nearness to the still loftier peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains. Through a rent in the Cascade Range 
the Fraser River flows from the table-lands of the 
interior to the Pacific. 



Fore^groimd, gronnd in front. 
Gi-gan-tiC, very high. 
In-te^ri-or, inland portion. 
Pax^al-lel, in the same direction. 



Per-pet^U-al, continual. 
Ra-yln6B^ goi^es; deep valleys. 
Spark^ling, glittering. 
Ter^ri-to-ry, country. 



SUMMARY, — The Rocky Mountains stretch from north to south 
through the greater part of North America. On the east is the great 
Central Plain ; on the west are the table-lands of British Columbia and 
the Pacific Coast ranges. The highest summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are in Canada, — ^Mount Brown and Mount Hooker, upwards of 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Rocky Mountains are 
crossed by several passes, through one of which the Pacific Railway 
will be carried. The table-lands of British Columbia are 3,000 and 
4,000 feet high. They are covered in many parts by grassy plains, 
and are crossed by deep ravines. The Cascade Moimtains run parallel 
to the Pacific Coast. 

EXERCTSE. — Draw the Map of North America on page 150^ and put 
in the RacJi^ MourUaint only. 
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11. WnriEB IN CANADA. 
1 . The first few days of winter, after the snow 
has begun to fall, are very amusing to a stranger. 




There is novelty both in the appearance of 
tileighs and in the strange costumes of their driveis. 
The sleighs are of every variety of shape, and are 
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drawn by fine horses, with silver bells on the harness 
and gay-coloured rosettes on the bridles, while their 
occupants are warmly clad in rich furs. The merry 
tinkle of the bells, and the crisp sound of the 
runners of the sleighs as they cut the new snow, 
have a very cheering effect. 

2. Another novelty is the appearance of snow- 
shoes. As it is impossible to travel over the soft 
snow with ordinary shoes, snow-shoes, such as the 
Indians wear, have to be used in making a journey. 

3. At Quebec the winter markets are very curious. 
Everything is frozen. Large pigs, killed perhaps 
months before, may be seen standing frozen in the 
butchers* shops. Frozen masses of beef, mutton, 
deer, fowl, cod, and haddock, and eels long and stiff 
like walking-sticks, abound in the stalls. Milk also 
is kept frozen, and is sold by the pound in masses 
which look like lumps of white marble. 

4. Nine miles from Quebec are the beautiful 
Falls of Montmorenci. They are in the centre of a 
large semicircular bay hemmed in by lofty cliffs. 
The water descends in an unbroken stream over a 
perpendicular rock two hundred and fifty feet high, 
into a shallow basin below. 

5. In winter the bay is frozen over, and is covered 
with deep snow. Near the foot of the falls there is a 
small rock on which the spray collects and freezes, 
till it forms a cone of solid ice reaching to the height 
of eighty or one hundred feet. On the one side is 
the foaming basin of the falls ; on the other the 
hard-frozen bay stretches out to the St. Lawrence. 

6. One of the great amusemeivts oi n\^'^\:^ Ss» 
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to climb to the top of this cone and to slide down 
on a small sledge of wood called a " toboggan." 
They descend at an astonishing pace, keeping their 
course by steering with light touches of their hands. 
7. Numbers of little boys are usually in attend- 
ance, one of whom accompanies the stranger in his 
descent. When they reach the bottom, the force of 
the descent is such that the toboggan is carried 
hundreds of feet along the level surface of the frozen 




bay. The boy in attendance carries it up again 
and the visitor once more descends the cone 

8. In spite of the cold and the snow winter is a 
season of great enjoyment m Canada. Travelling 
and visiting are then undertaken On the lakes ice 
boats mounted on iron skates sail before the wind 
with great speed ; and when the St Lawrence is 
once fairly frozen over for the winter toads are 
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opened across it, and all sorts of conveyances pass 
from side to side with passengers and goods. 

9. At Quebec it sometimes happens at the be- 
ginning of winter that the ice on the St. Lawrence 
breaks up, and floats up and down the river in 
large floes with the ebbing and the flowing of the 
tide. Horses and even men are often kept prisoners 
on one of these floes till the ice fastens again to the 
shore and allows them to land. When it is once 
fixed, the traflSc continues for months. 

10. Much of the prosperity of Canada depends on 
its having a good fall of snow every winter. There 
are no roads in the country districts, such as we 
have all over England. In many places it is only 
when snow comes and levels everything, filling up 
the hollows and making all smooth and pleasant, 
that the Canadian farmer can take his produce to 
market. That is the time he chooses for going to 
the large towns to sell and to buy. Without snow, 
many parts of Canada would be useless, barren wastea 



Cone, sngax-loaf shape. 
COB^tlimes, dresses. 
NOY^l-ty, newness; freshness. 

Per-pen-dic^u-lar, straight up. 
Pr08-pei<l-ty, well-being. 



Ro-settes^ bunches of ribboxtf like 

small roses. 
Rlin-ners, curved rods on which the 

sleigh slides. 
Sem-l-Ci]<CU-lar, half-round. 



SUMMARY. — The sleighs are a novel and pleasing feature of winter 
in Canada. In Quebec market everything is frozen — beef, mutton, 
fish, milk, etc. The Falls of Montmorenci have a fine appearance in 
winter. Icicles hang from the rocks, and a huge cone of ice rises in 
the middle of the basin. On this visitors amuse themselves by sliding 
down it in "toboggans." Roads are formed across the St. Lawrence 
and other rivers. Much of the prosperity of Canada depends on its 
having a good fall of snow every winter. 

EXERCISE, — Write out in your own woi*d8 the substance of the Poem 
onpage J70, 



i 
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12. THE SLEIGH-BELLS. 



1. 'Tis merry to hear at evening time, 

By the blazing hearth, the sleigh-bells* chime ; 
To know the bounding steeds bring near 
The loved one, to our bosoms dear. 
Ah ! lightly we spring the fire to raise, 
Till the rafters glow with the ruddy blaze. 
Those merry sleigh-bells ! our hearts keep time, 
Responsive to their fairy chime. 
Ding-dong, ding-dong ! o'er vale and hill 
Their welcome notes are trembling still. 

2. 'Tis he ! and blithely the gay bells sound 
As glides his sleigh o'er the frozen ground. 
Hark ! he has passed the dark pine wood ; 
He crosses now the ice-bound flood. 

And hails the light at the open door 
That tells his toilsome journey's o'er. 
The merry sleigh-bells ! my fond heart swells 
And throbs to hear the welcome bells. 
Ding-dong, ding-dong ! o'er ice and snow, 
A voice of gladness, on they go. 

3. Our hut is small, and rude our cheer, 
But love has spread the banquet here ; 
And childhood springs to be caressed 
By our beloved and welcome guest. 
With a smiling brow his tale he tells ; 
The urchins ring the merry sleigh-bells. 
The merry sleigh-bells ! with shout and song 
They drag the noisy string along. 
Ding-dong, ding-dong ! the father 's come, 
The gay bells ring his welcome home I 

Mrs. Susanna vMoodik 
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13. THE FINE FOBESTS OF CANADA. 

1. " What the gold mines of Australia and Cali- 
fornia are to those countries the pine forests of 
Canada are to it, only more abundant and enduring 
in value. They are safer, steadier, and more fertile 
sources of prosperity than any gold mine. 

2. "A single ship could bring away all the gold 
ever mined in California. Five thousand men could 
have gathered it all, probably, from the diggings. 
But the cutting of timber in Canada employs fifty 
thousand men in the forest, and hundreds of the 
largest ships are engaged in conveying the huge 
cargoes to the woodless nations of the' world. 

3. "The mills, ships, and men engaged in this 
great business, create a vast amount of other enter- 
prise, in the building up of towns and setting the 
wheels^ of other industries in motion. 

4. " In these forest regions one gets a new sense 
of the mission of snow on the earth. There we see 
its value and power in the service of man. Snow is 
the only possible roadway to the mountain forest and 
the lowland wood. What would all the vast forests 
of Canada be worth without snow ? Snow is the 
universal railway which Nature lays down every 
winter in these forest regions, from the foot of every 
tree in the still backwoods^ to every saw-mill and 
every stream and wharf in the country. 

5. " The snow of Canada is said to be equal to half 
a million of horse-power* in the transportation of 
timber. That is, it would require half a million 
horses to get the timber from the ioxeste to th^ vaiUa 
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without snow, if it were possible at all. In trav- 
elling through these regions one cannot help being 
impressed with the value of snow. The people 
look for and long for snow as earnestly as the 
people of other countries wish and wait for rain in 
a time of drought."* 

6. The lumberman is as devoted to his calling: 
as the sailor is to his, and leads a life as free and 
as daring. In the autumn of every year a whole 
army of stalwart men, in bands of thirty or forty, 
marches up the great rivers and their tributaries, and 
invades the woods, preparing for the winter campaign. 

7. The first thing to be done is to build a hut or 
log-house for the men during the winter. The site 
chosen for it is generally near a stream or a moun- 
tain lake which will afford a supply of water. 
The materials for the house are found in the forest. 
A wide opening in the roof serves at once for 
chimney and for window. 

8. The fire-place is made in the middle of the 
great room, and the sleeping berths or " bunks " of 
the men are arranged round the walls in two tiers 
of rough wooden shelves. For coverings, the men 
have thick Canadian blankets. 

9. All through the winter months they work in 
the woods from sunrise to sunset. They go in bands 
of six or eight ; and as each band strives to excel the 
others, a great deal of work is done. At night, after 
the evening meal, they sit in groups around the 
blazing log-fire, smoking, singing, and telling stories. 

10. The coming of the thaw in spring is the 
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signal for the lumbering parties to break up. Some 
of the men descend at once to the saw-mills ; others 
remain to direct the passage of the logs down the 
valleys and streams. At rapids, and also at abrupt 
turns of the river, the logs are apt to ground. Thou- 
sands of logs are sometimes piled up on their down- 
ward passage, and the lumbermen, armed with steel- 
pointed poles, have often great difficulty in setting 
them free. 

11. On the broad rivers, twenty or thirty logs are 
fastened together, and form what is called a " crib." 
Then the cribs are joined and form a raft, on which 
sometimes a whole village of little huts is built for 
the lumbermen to live in. 

12. There are many great forest regions in 
Canada. They lie chiefly in the valley of the 
Ottawa, and in the province of New Brunswick. 



Ab-rupt', sudden. 
Cam-paign', plan of work. 
Cre-ate', make. 
£n-dfbr-ing, lasting 
En-ter-prise, undertaking. 
Ex-cel', beat. 



In^US-tries, kinds of work. 
Lum-ber-man, man who works in the 
Mis-slon, work. [forests. 

Sense, idea; meaning. 
Stal-wart, strong. 
Trans-por-ta-Uon, removing. 



1 Setting the wheels . . in motion, 

causing other kinds of work to be begun. 

2 Backwoods, the distant parts of 
the continent of America. 



3 Horse-power, the power of a 
machine reckoned by the number of 
horses that would be needed to do the 
same work. 



SUMMARY. — The pine forests of Canada are safer sources of pros- 
perity than any gold mine. They set the wheels of many industries in 
motion. The work of lumbering could not be carried on without 
snow. It makes the roads over which the timber is hauled. The 
lumbermen go to the forests in autimm. They build a log-house for 
themselves, in which they live all through the winter. The lumbering 
parties break up in spring. Then the logs, made into rafts, are floated 
down the rivers to the sea-ports. 



EXERCISE, — Show the great value oj «TM>^D to tUe CawiAwtv*. 



i 
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14. FUE-TEADEES. 

1. It was the fur trade that originally led the 
footsteps of the white man from the Canadian lakes 
and the St. Lawrence into the remote interior of the 
vast continent. 

2. The first European fur-traders were French- 
Canadians. To many of them Indian forest-life 
seemed to possess a special charm. Three or four 
men would join together to make an expedition into 
the backwoods. They would set out in their birch- 
bark canoe on a voyage of great danger and hard- 
ship, and lasting it might be for a year or two — 
their* cargo consisting of goods received on trust 
from a merchant. 

3. A voyage it might truly be called, and the 
traveller a voyageur ; for the rivers, which cover the 
land like net-work, and the lakes occurring in their 
course, were the only means by which the interior 
of the continent could be reached. 

4. In a country abounding with rapids, cataracts, 
and shallows, the voyageur must have a boat made 
of materials at once light, flexible, tough, and capable 

{j|| of being easily repaired without the aid of hammer 

Ij I and nails, of saw and plane. This material is sup- 

plied by the rind of the paper-birch, a tree the uses 
of which in the Hudson Bay territory are almost as 
manifold as are those of the palm tree to the in- 
habitants of tropical regions.^ 

5. A bii:ch-bark canoe for trading purposes is be- 
tween thirty and forty feet long. The sheets of bark 
are sewed together with cords made from the root 






!> 
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of the Canadian fir. In case of a hole being knocked 
in it during the voyage, it can be mended with a 
"patch" like an old coat, and is then almost as 
good as new. 

6. The cargo is divided into bales or bundles of 
from ninety to one hundred pounds weight each. 
Sometimes as much as four or five tons can be 
carried in one of these canoes, while the canoe itself 
is so light that the crew can easily transport it on 
their shoulders. In a modem trading canoe the crew 
generally consists of eight or ten men. Two of the 
most experienced are placed the one at the stem 
and the other at the bow. When the wind is 
fair a sail is unfurled, and serves to lighten the 
toil. 

7. The men rest for the night on shore. Imme- 
diately after they have landed, the axe is at work, 
and in less than ten minutes the tent is erected 
and the kettle is on the fire. Sheltered by 
their boat, which they tum against the wind, and 
with a flaming fire in the foreground, they bid 
defiance to the weather. Very early in the morning 
the encampment is broken up ; the boat is re-laden, 
and the voyageurs again embark in it, and resume 
their journey with light hearts. Eighteen hours of 
work and six hours of rest make up the day. 

8. When the voyageur is obliged to force his way 
against a rapid, a drag-rope is used, and the canoe 
has to be pulled over rocks and stumps of trees, 
through swamps and thickets. At many places the 
fall is so steep that the cargo and the boat have to 
be carried from the lower to the upper stream. Such 
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places are called " portages," from a French word 
meaning to carry. 

9. There the voyageur has to take on his back 
two packages, each weighing perhaps ninety pounds, 
and connected by a leathern beit resting on Uie 




forehead so that his hands may be free to clear the 
way Such portages sometimes occur several times 
in a day 

10. But the voyageurs have not always to work 
up-stream. They have frequently to guide their 
canoe down a fast-flowing river. That is for the 
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most part easy work. But when in their descent 
they come to a rapid, the work is diflScult, and 
requires skill as well as courage. 

11. No use is then made of the portage, but the 
operation called "shooting the rapid" has to be 
performed. In this everything depends on the 
canoe being kept in the middle of the current, with 
its length from bow to stern in the direction in 
which the stream is running. 

12. If the canoe is allowed to lie across the 
stream, all is lost. The great object of the steers- 
man, therefore, is to keep the canoe straight. This 
he does with his paddle ; and the process requires 
great nerve and skill. The danger is great; but 
the excitement makes the men forgetful of the 
danger, and when the rapid has been successfully 
" shot," they give expression to their joy in shouts 
and singing. 



Bid de-fl^anoe to, dare ; do not fear. 
Cluum, attraction. 
Bz-preii^on, voice. 
FlOZ^i-Ue, easily beni 



Man-i-fold, many. 
On trust, to be paid for afterwards. 
Op-er-a-tion, process. 
Re-mote', far off. 



1 Ttoplcal regions, the parts of I Earth, where the heat of the sun is 
the globe around the middle of the I greatest 



SUMMAEY.—The fur trade first led Europeans— French Cana- 
dians — into the interior of Canada. The excursion was called a voyage 
and the traveller a voyageur^ because rivers and lakes were the only 
means of travelling. The canoes were made of birch bark. The cargo 
was divided into bales, so that it might be easily carried at the *' port- 
ages." In descending a stream they had often to "shoot" the rapids 
— a difficult and often dangerous work. 



EXERCISE.— Deacrihe shooting a rapid in your own words. 



0iO) 
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15. THE MAEITIME FBOVXITCES. 

1. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland, are styled the Maritime 
Provinces of British North America. They all 
belong to the Dominion of Canada except New- 
foundland, which still remains an independent 
colony. 

2. Nova Scotia, a large peninsula in the east of 
the Dominion, and the island of Cape Breton, form 
one province. Though it does not attract popula- 
tion rapidly, it is a prosperous colony. Its coasts 
abound with fine harbours, on which there are 
several large towns chiefly engaged in the fisheries 
and in ship-building. 

3. The capital of the province is Halifax, on the 
Atlantic coast. Its harbour, being nearly land- 
locked, is perfectly secure against the storms of the 
Atlantic, and is large enough to contain all the 
navies of the world. 

4. The chief wealth of Nova Scotia is in its 
fisheries. All round its coasts cod, mackerel, her- 
ring, and other fish swarm in vast numbers. In 
the narrow channel between the mainland of Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island, mackerel are some- 
times found in such shoals that they stop the prog- 
ress of small boats. 

5. Lobsters are caught in millions on various 
parts of the coast. They ate so abundant that a 
shilling will sometimes buy a wheelbarrow-load of 
them. It has been estimated that for home use and 
export a million dozen lobsters are sold evex^ ^q»x 
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at Halifax. Besides its fisheries, Nova Scotia is 
also rich in coal-mines and in forests. 

6. Between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
there is a large inlet of the Atlantic called the Bay 
of Fundy. This bay is famous for its high tides, 
which at certain places reach the height of seventy- 
five feet, the current moving at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. 

7. These extraordinary tides are caused by the 
peculiar position of the bay. Its mouth opens to the 
south, and as the great tidal wave of the Atlantic 
sweeps along the coast, it forces into it a vast body 
of water. As there is no outlet at the head of the 
bay, water is piled up within it to a height scarcely 
known in any other part of the world. 

8. New Brunswick lies between the Bay of 
Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is a pros- 
perous colony ; but like Nova Scotia, it does not 
attract population rapidly. The largest town is St. 
John, on the St. John River, which flows into the 
Bay of Fundy. The capital of the province is 
Fredericton, seventy miles from St. John, and also 
on the St. John River. 

9. The chief wealth of New Brunswick consists 
in its valuable forests and fisheries. Vast quantities 
of timber are exported, and the harvest of the sea 
is an unfailing source of employment and of wealth. 
The coasts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay 
of Fundy teem with fish, and some of the rivers 
abound with the finest salmon. 

10. Prince Edward Island lies to the north of 
Nova Scotia, within tlie G\xli ot St. Lawrence. It 
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was named after Edward, Duke of Kent, the father 
of Queen Victoria. The soil is fertile, and agricul- 
ture is the chief employment of the people. At 
one time the island was covered with forests, but 
only a few patches here and there now exist. The 
capital of the island is Charlotte Town. 



At-tract'. draw. 
Em-ploy-ment, work. 
Es-ti-m&t-ed, reckoned np. 
Ez-traoi^dl-na-ry, unusual. 



Mar-1-tlme, on the sea. 
Navvies, fleets. 
Styled, caUed. 
Teem, are flUed. 



SUMMARY. — The Maritime Provinces are Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, belonging to the Dominion, 
and Newfoundland, which is a separate colony. Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton form one province ; the capital is Halifax. Its wealth lies 
in its fisheries. New Brunswick lies between the Bay of Fundy and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It 3delds vast quantities of timber and also 
of fish. Fredericton is the capitaL Prince Edward Island was named 
after the father of Queen Victoria. The capital is Charlotte Town. 



EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page 178, 



16. NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABBADOB. 

1. The island of Newfoundland is considerably 
larger than Scotland, but the entire population is 
little more than 90,000. Generally veiled with 
mists, it appears at first sight gloomy and repul- 
sive. Abrupt cliffs rise steep and bare from the 
sea, and for miles and miles the eye sees nothing 
but brown hills and high moimtains, desolate and 
wild as they appeared to the bold navigators^ who 
first landed on these desert shores. 

2. Arctic foxes, beavers, wolves, and brown bears 
abound. Polar bears sometimes make their way 
to the northern part of tlie \s\8utA cyj\ *Owb Ss^r. 
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which in spring comes drifting down from Davis 
Strait. Wild reindeer are also numerous in some 
parts of the island. 

3. Newfoundland has a long and severe winter. 
This Is due to the cold currents that sweep along 
its coasts from the Arctic seas. The summer, 
though sometimes intensely hot, is very short, and 
the whole island is frequently enveloped in fogs. 
There is some fertile land on the western side of 
the island, but it is of very limited extent. The 
greater part is a barren wilderness. 

4. The riches of the sea, however, amply com- 
pensate for the deficiencies of the land. Fish is 
the staple produce of Newfoundland. The bulk of 
the population consists of fishermen and their fam- 
ilies, who have settled along the deep bays of the 
coast. They catch vast quantities of cod, which 
they cure at their leisure, in order to have it ready 
for the ships when they arrive in spring. 

5. With the outer world they have little com- 
munication, and a visit to St. Johns, the capital of 
the island, forms quite an event in their lonely lives. 
St. Johns lies at the head of a wide and secure 
bay. The dingy, unpainted houses are built of wood, 
only the Government buildings being of brick or of 
stone. In winter, St. Johns has a population of 
about 10,000, but in the fishing season this is more 
than doubled. 

6. Besides the cod-fishery, seal-catching is also 
carried on with considerable success. On the vast 
fields, of ice that float southward from the Arctic seas 
in spring, thousands of seals are killed every year. 
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7. The extreme east of Newfoundland is the 
nearest point in America to the British Islands. 
From St. Johns to the coast of Ireland the distance is 
only 1,750 miles. A plateau or table-land extends 
nearly the whole way across, and on this plateau lies 
the Atlantic Telegraph Cable ; the one end being 
at Trinity Bay in Newfoundland, and the other at 
Valentia Bay in the south-west of Ireland. 

8. The "Great Bank" of Newfoundland lies about 
70 miles from the coast, and is about 300 miles long 
and 75 miles broad. There are several other banks o£ 
less note. The most important of these is the " Green 
Bank," which is about 240 miles long. All of them 
abound with fish, chiefly with cod — the great magnet 
which sets whole fleets in motion every season, and 
draws them to the coasts of Newfoundland. 

9. In winter the cod retire to deep water ; but 
they reappear on the banks in March and April 
Then their pursuers hasten to the spot, not only 
from the bays and coves of Newfoundland, but also 
from the United States, and from Great Britain and 
France. 

10. The fish are caught with hand-lines frcnoi 
sixty to eighty yards long, that being the depth at 
which the cod generally swims. Herrings and other 
small fish are used as bait. In spring, the cod rushes 
so eagerly on the bait, that in the course of a single 
day an industrious fisherman may catch as many 
as three or four hundred fish, one after the other; 
and haul them on board. 

11. This is no easy task, considering the size of 
the fish, which on an average weigh about 14 Iba. 
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each. Some have been caught 46 lbs. in weight. 
When a fi.sh too heavy for the line has been caught, 
the fislierman calls for the help of his neighbour, 
who strikes a hook attached to a long pole into 
tlic fish as soon as it appears near the surface, and 
then safely hauls it on board. 

12. Labrador lies north of Newfoundland on 
the mainland. Its limits are undefined. There are 
many fishing stations, but they are nearly all 
<leserte(l in winter time. The outer coasts are 
beset with icebergs, and exposed to violent storms ; 
but, inland, fine forests cover the hills, and the rivers 
abound with salmon. 

13. The natives of Labrador are chiefly Eskimos, 
XI race of people found in many parts of the northern 
coasts of America. They live in huts, and clothe 
themselves in rough fur dresses made from the 
skins of the seal and the white bear. 



Oonx-pdn-iata, mako up. 

Cur6, dry and salt; preserve. 

Da-f I-Olen-dei, wants ; shortcomings. 

Da-iert^d, forsaken. 

In-tense-ly, very. 

Lel-lure, spare time. 



Uag^net, moving power. 
On an ay^r-agfe, one with another. 
Po-lar, northern; arctic. 
Re-pul-siTe, forbidding. 

Un-de-flned^ not fixed. 

Veiled, hidden. 



1 Bold navlgatorB, daring sailors I for new lands,— such as the Cabots and 
who have risked their lives in searching | Henry Hudson. (See pages 141, 147.) 



SUMAfA RY.— "SewfoundlAnd is larger than Scotland, but it has 
•only 90,000 inhabitants. The winter is long and severe. Foxes, 
wolves, and boars abound. Fish is the staple produce, especially cod, 
caught on the "Great Bank," 70 miles from the coast. Labrador on 
the mainland belongs to Newfoundland. The natives are Eskimos. 
It has vast forests in the interior. 




JSE.'—Draw Newfoundland and Labrador from the Map on 
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17. THE TWO CANADAS. 

1. The wealtliiest and the most important prov- 
inces in the Dominion are Quebec and Ontario, 
which were formerly known as Lower and Upper 
Canada. 

2. Canada originally included both these prov- 
inces ; but in consequence of the jealousy that existed 
between the English and the French colonists, the 
country was divided into two provinces. Upper 
Canada was made an English province ; Lower 
Canada remained French. The two provinces were 
reunited in 1840, and they remained so till the 
Dominion was formed in 1867. 

3. The Province of Quebec lies on both sides of 
the River St. Lawrence, above the Gulf. It is the 
oldest of the colonies now united in the Dominion. 
A wooden fort, built by the first French settlers 
where the city of Quebec now stands, was the be- 
ginning of the colony. 

4. The settled portion of Quebec is principally a 
narrow strip of country along both banks of the St. 
Lawrence. Beyond, and covering the greater por- 
tion of the province, are vast forests of pine, cedar, 
ash, maple, birch, and other useful trees. 

5. Lumbering is one of the chief industries of 
the people. The timber is collected at the great 
ports on the St. Lawrence — Montreal, Three Rivers, 
Quebec, and other places — and is then shipped to all 
parts of the world. 

6. Besides a great quantity of timber, Quebec 
exports grain and dairy produce, fish, a.\id iur^. 
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The chief towns are Quebec and Montreal. Nearly 
three-fourths of the population of the province are 
French. 

7. The Province of Ontario lies west of Quebec 
and north of the St. Lawrence and the great lakes. 
The growth of this province has been amazingly- 
rapid. About one hundred years ago it was almost 
entirely covered with forests ; now it is one of the 
most fertile grain regions in the world. 

8. In the north of the province a large portion 
is still forest-land. Beautiful as the Canadian trees 
are in spring and summer, they are marvellous 
when they have assumed their autumn tints. In 
that season, especially after the first frosts have 
set in, the forests are clad in the most brilliant 
colours. 

9. For upwards of one thousand miles, lake and 
river form the boundary of Ontario. These waters 
are almost everywhere navigable, and the ports on 
them are scenes of constant activity. 

10. The province also contains valuable wells 
of petroleum or mineral oil. It, is, however, as a 
wheat-producing country that Ontario is now best 
known. The chief towns are Toronto, Hamilton, 
Kingston, and Ottawa. 



A-m&z-ing^-ly, wonderfully. 
As-snmed', taken on. 
Brm-iant, brightest of. 
Jeal-ous-y, envy. 
Lum-ber-illg, cutting down trees. 



Mar^vel-lOUS, astoniahlx^; ; beyond 

belief. 
Nav^i-gfa-ble, deep enough for diips 

to sail in. 
Prin^l-pal-ly, chiefly. 



SUMMARY. — Quebec (Lower Canada) and Ontario (Upper Canada) 
are the wealthiest provinces of the Dominion. Their separation was 
due to Jealousy between the English and the French colonists. Quebec 
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— ^the oldest of all these colonies — has vast forests of pine, cedar, etc. 
LiTiinbering is the leading industry. Grain, dairy produce, fish, and 
furs are also exported. Ontario is very fertile. It is a great wheat- 
producing country. 

EXERCISE. — Draw a map of the two Canadasfrom the Map on page 
164, 



18. THE CITT OF aUEBEC. 

1. A small river called the St. Charles, winding 
through rich, low grounds, joins the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec. In the angle it makes with the St. Law- 
rence is a lofty promontory, and on this promontory 
stands the city of Quebec, walled and bastioned all 
round. The highest point of the promontory and 
the most advanced into the stream is Cape Diamond, 
the Gibraltar of America.^ 

2. " There is not in the world a nobler outlook 
than that from the Citadel at Quebec. You stand 
upon a rock overhanging city and river, and look 
down upon the guard-ships' masts. Acre upon acre 
of timber comes floating down the stream above 
the city, the Canadian songs just reaching you upon 
the heights ; and beneath you are fleets of great 
ships — English, German, French, and Dutch — em- 
barking the timber from the floating docks. 

3. " Here, farther from the sea than is any city 
in Europe west of Moscow,^ we have a sea-port 
town, with gun-boats and men-of-war ; morning 
and evening guns, and bars of ' God save the 
Queen/ to mark the opening and the closing of the 
port 

4. " Leaving the Citadel, we enter what is called 
the Upper Town, and at once we iee,l ^a \i ^^ -^^xie 
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in some old town in France. Curious old gates, 
cranky steps that lead up to lofty-gabled houses 
•with shai'p French roofs of burnished tin, altars 
decked with flowers, statues of the Virgin, blouses, 
and the scarlet of the British soldiers — all these 
are seen in the narrow streets and markets of 
Quebec 

5. " There is about this old city something of 
Dutch sleepiness and content. There is, indeed, 
some bustle in the market-place, where grand old 
dames in snowy caps sit selling plums and pears — 
there is much singing over the lading of timber- 
ships — there are rafts in hundreds floating down 
the river — old French carts creaking and wheezinor 
on their lumbering way to town, with much clack- 
ing of whips and clappering of wooden shoes ; but 
the life is sleepy, and totally unlike the stirring 
bustle and activity of such cities as Montreal and 
Toronto."* 

6. The Lower Town of Quebec is built upon 
a narrow strip of land saved from the water 
under the lofty cliffs of the promontory. Busy 
wharves, with numerous ships alongside, extend 
all round the town and for three miles up the St. 
Lawrence. 

7. From Quebec to the opposite shore the St. 
Lawrence is but three quarters of a mile wide ; but 
a basin just below is five times as wide, and large 
and deep enough to hold the English navy. Through 
the strait the tides flow with great rapidity, rising 
and falling twenty feet as the flood or ebb of the 

♦ Sir CRarles Dilke. 
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sea draws up or draws ^way the waters of the stream. 
Though so far from the sea, the influence of the tides 
is felt not only at Quebec, but for hundreds of miles 
farther up the great river. 

8. Above Quebec, the shores of tixe St. Lawrence 
for one hundred miles are dotted with the white 




cottages of the simple French natives. It is at this 
part of the river that one often meets one of the 
^eat sights of Canada — vast floating rafts of timber 
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on their way to Quebec. These rafts are sometimes 
several acres in extent, bound together by clamps 
of wood into a solid stage, on which wooden houses 
are erected as dwellings for the raftsmen during 
their voyage down the river. 

9. These floating islands are guided by long oars. 
They drop down with the stream till they meet the 
tide, then they anchor and wait till the ebb comes 
again to their aid. Some of them come from a 
distance of many hundred miles in the interior, 
where in the depths of winter the remote forests 
ring with the woodman's axe. 



Ar€tB, 4,840 square yards. 

Mriihor, cast anchor, to keep them in 

one place, 
ikll^^e^ comer. 

jBaiiP^IOIMd, having projecting towers. 
Bil0ll8^6fl, loose jackets. 



Bur^nished, bright ; polished. 
Cit^-del, fortress. 
Dames, women. 

Lof^ty-ga-bled, with high waUs at 
the ends. 

Re-mote', far off. 



lOlbraltar of America, a very 

strong fortress, like Gibraltar, the 
famow rock fortress in the south of 
Spain. 



^ Moscow, the old capital of Russia ; 
in the very heart of that country. The 
present capital is St. Petersburg on the 
river Neva. 



SUMMARY. — Quebec stands on a lofty promontory at the junction 
of the St. Charles and the St. Lawrence. The situation is splendid. 
The Citadel occupies Cape Diamond — the Gibraltar of America. 
There is an Upper Town on the heights, and a Lower Town between 
the cliffs and the river, there three-quarters of a mile wide. The city 
has distinctly a French aspect. On the St. Lawrence, above Quebec, 
one meets with vast floating rafts of timber on their way to the city. 
They are guided by long oars. On each of them there is a wooden 
house for the raftsmen. 



EXERCISE. — Describe the position of Quebec in your own words. 
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19. MOITTEEAL, OTTAWA, AlTD TOBONTO. 

1. The city of Montreal is 150 miles distant 
from Quebec. It is built on the southern shore of an 
island 30 miles long. Mount Royal, from which the 
island is named, adds greatly to the picturesque 
beauty of the city, and forms its chief feature. 

2. Montreal, 500 miles from the ocean, is the 
commercial capital of Canada. Ships of the largest 
size, from all parts of the world, may be seen at 
its wharves, which extend for miles along the St. 
Lawrence. It is the largest city in the whole of 
British North America, and is, besides, a place of 
great enterprise and prosperity. 

3. The population, about 141,000, is a mixed 
one, consisting chiefly of French Canadians,^ but also 
of English, Scotch, and Irish. The Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, in Montreal, is the largest building 
of the kind in North America. It is capable of 
liolding ton thousand people. 

4. At Montreal the St. Lawrence is crossed by 
the Victoria Bridge, one of the great wonders of 
modern onixineerinor. It is constructed after the 
])lan of the Britannia Bridge over Menai Strait,* and 
far oxooods in size any earlier bridge of the same 
kind. It is thrown across the river, which here is 
nearly two miles wide, at a height of one hundred 
foot alH>vo it. This great work was completed in 
185J)» and it has over since formed one of the chief 
links Ivtwoon Canada and the Atlantic sea-board. 

o. Near Montreal the Ottawa River joins the St 
J-;i\vivnce, It is the chief tributary of that river, 
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having a course of 780 miles. The country around 
the sources of the Ottawa is one of the great forest 
regions of Canada. There every winter thousands 
of woodmen are employed in felling the tall pine 
trees, and preparing the rafts which in spring and 
summer float down the river to Montreal and 
Quebec. 

G. Up the Ottawa River, about 90 miles from 
Montreal, is the city of Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion of Canada. It is beautifully situated, 
commanding splendid views of the river. Here the 
Viceroy resides, and here the Dominion Parliament 
meets. 

7. From Montreal to Kingston is a distance of 
160 miles. Near Kingston, on Lake Ontario, the 
St. Lawrence begins its course to the sea. The 
outlet from the lake forms a broad expanse of 
water, studded with beautifully wooded islands and 
rocks, and is called the " Lake of the Thousand 
Isles." 

8. The steamers which pass through it on their 
way to Montreal generally reach the " Lake of the 
Thousand Isles" about sunrise; and then the scene 
is like Fairyland. The vessel threading its way 
through the narrow channels between the . islands, 
opens up a new and beautiful view at every turn. 
No one who has ever passed through the Thousand 
Isles on a summer or an autumn morning can forget 
the loveliness of the scene. There are few more 
beautiful sights in the world. 

9. The chief city on Lake Ontario is Toronto. 
It is situated on the iiottYietTv ^at% <^1 \3wb \a.ke^ and 
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next to Montreal it is the largest city in Canada. 
It is the capital of the province of Ontario, and 
contains a university and many fine public build- 
ings. It is the centre of the trade of that rich 
province, and a place of great enterprise and 
prosperity. 

10. West of Toronto, the chief town on Lake 
Ontario is Hamilton, situated on a bay at the west 
end of the lake. The region aroimd it has been 
called the " Garden of Canada." In the orchards 
between it and Niagara fruits of all kinds grow in 
great abundance ; and to the west there is a splen- 
did agricultural region, where abundant crops of 
the finest wheat are raised every year. 



Ag-ri-cul-tu-ral, farming. 
Ca-pa-ble of, able to. 
l/Om-mer^Cial, business ; trade. 
Con-struct^d, built. 



En-gl-neer^ing:, building of bridges, 

cutting tunnels, etc. 
Orchards, fruit-gardens. 
Splen^d, very fine. 



^ French Canadians, descendants 
of the French settlers in Canada. Three- 
fourths of the population in the province 
of Quebec are French at the present day. 

2 Me'nai Strait, between Wales and 
the Isle of Anglesey. Both bridges are 



" tubular "—that is, they consist of a 
long box or tunnel. 

3 Viceroy, representative of the 
Queen ; Grovemor-General. 

^ Fairyland, a land of wonders de- 
scribed in fairy tales. 



SUMMARY, — Montreal is built on an island 150 miles above Que- 
bec. It is the commercial capital of Canada, and the largest city in 
British North America. The cathedral of Notre Dame is the largest 
church in all North America. Here there is a famous railway bridge, 
two miles long — ^the Victoria Bridge. Ottawa, on Ottawa River, is the 
capital of the Dominion. Kingston stands at the foot of Lake Ontario, 
the outlet of which is called the "Lake of the Thousand Isles.** 
Toronto, near the head of Lake Ontario, is the largest city in Canada 
after Montreal Hamilton, at the west end of the lake, is in the midst 
of a fertile region called the " Garden of Canada." 



EXERCISE. — Draw a portion of the Map on page 178 to ^how tht 
positions of Montreal, Ottawa^ and Toronto. 
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20. THE GEEAT ITOBTH-WEST. 

1. The first European who ever crossed North 
America from ocean to ocean was Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, a native of Scotland, and the most celebrated 
of all the pioneers of commerce in the Great North- 
West. In the year 1789, Mackenzie, after spend- 
ing months in exploring lakes and woods, plains and 
mountains, at last reached the mouth of the great 
river which bears his name. 

2. After he had explored the Mackenzie River 
basin, Mackenzie crossed the Rocky Mountains and 
followed the Fraser River to its mouth near Van- 
couver Island, on the Pacific. Here, on a rock 
facing the Georgian Gulf, he painted in vermilion 
colour the following inscription : — 

A. MACKENZIE 

Arrived from Canada by land, 22nd July 1792. 

The words were soon effaced by wind and weather, 
but the fame of the intrepid explorer will last as 
long as the English language is spoken in America. 

3. The earliest settlement in the region of the 
North- West, which Mackenzie explored, was on the 
Red River, in the middle of what is now the prov- 
ince of Manitoba. The position of the new set- 
tlers was lonely enough. They were the only in- 
habitants, excepting the wandering Indians, in the 
whole northern portion of a vast continent. Tliey 
were many hundred miles distant from the nearest 
civilized habitation. But the fertility of the soil 
was wonderful ; and ttve ^^\>i\et?», ^\\a ^<et^ Scottish 
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Highlanders, were robust and active. By-and-by 
a line of block-houses and farms stretched for miles 
up the Red River and the Assiniboine. A cluster 
of wooden huts received the name of Winnipeg — 
the future Prairie Capital. 

4. At first the progress of the settlement was 
slow ; but its importance was such that, when the 




Hudson Bay Company's Territory was trana£errei3 
to the Dominion (in 1869), the Red River Settle- 
ment was made into a province, and received the 
Indian name MANITOBA. 

5. Of late years the province has made marvel- 
lous progress. The fertility of its soil has attracted 
thousands of settlers. Winniigeg ia coiMieR.te.'i Vi'j 
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railway with the United States, and the territory 
has been extended eastward to the shores of Lake 
Superior. The population of the province increased 
from 12,000 in 1871 to 66,000 in 1881. 

6. Manitoba is called the " Prairie Province," be- 
cause it has been carved out of the prairies of the 
Great North- West. What is a prairie ? It is a 
vast meadow, stretching, it may be, for hundreds of 
miles in all directions. A great part of America 
east of the Rocky Mountains consists of such mead- 
ows. They are covered with grass, which some- 
times grows to a great height, and when the wind 
passJBS over it, it is like the rolling of a vast sea. 

7. In some parts the level plain passes into low 
hills and undulating land, and is called "rolling 
prairie." Then the rising and falling of the ground 
as it stretches away to the horizon give the idea of 
waves on the ocean in the midst of a storm. Else- 
where the prairie is varied with clumps of trees and 
dotted with beautiful lakes, on which in autumn 
ducks and other water-birds sport themselves in 
thousands. 

8. Sometimes, in summer and in autumn, when the 
long grass of the prairie has become dry it takes 
fire. A prairie on fire is one of the most terrible 
things in nature. It is dreadful to look at, and it 
is still more dreadful in its effects. The ocean of 
flame rolls onward and onward before the wind. 
Nothing can withstand it. It devours everything 
in its path. Droves of wild animals rush madly 
away from the flames ; still many of them perish, 
and flocks of vultures and other birds of prey follow 



It bAd been swi 
ever, are not \a}< 
to grow, fcnd the 
dure. The rich 
posed to owe its t^ 
that h&ve swept 
may have been 
before the foot 
would leave a deport) 
the soil, would 
of rich blaok vegel 

1 0. Thr- rolling 
to couDtlfS.s herds 
other wild animals 
and siDall parties 
human beings that 
taken possc-saion of 
is using them as h( 
means of iucreasinf ^ 
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the course of the fire, and seize on such parts of the 
carcasses as the flames have not wholly consumed. 

9. When the fire has done its work, it leaves the 
soil black and smoking, and more naked than if 
it had been swept by the scythe. The roots, how- 
ever, are not injured; and by-and-by the grass begins 
to grow, and the plain is again covered with ver- 
dure. The rich black soil of these plains is sup- 
posed to owe its fertility to the frequent prairie fires 
that have swept over them for ages. Such fires 
may have been caused by the heat of the sun, long 
before the foot of man trod the soil. Each fire 
would leave a deposit of ashes, which, mingling with 
the soil, would make it in the course of ages a mass 
of rich black vegetable mould. 

10. The rolling prairies used to be given up entirely 
to countless herds of buffaloes, elks, antelopes, and 
other wild animals that feed on grass. A few Indians 
and small parties of buffalo-hunters were the only 
human beings that traversed them. Now man has 
taken possession of wide tracts of prairie-land, and 
is using them as homes of human comfort and as a 
means of increasing the supplies of human food. 

11. On wide tracts of prairie-land abundant crops 
of wheat are grown. The soil is so fertile that 
very little cultivation is needed, and artificial manures 
do not require to be used. Year after year the 
same soil yields heavy crops of the finest wheat, 
— a thing quite unknown in older countries. On 
the slopes of the Rocky Mountains there are wide 
tracts adapted for stock farms, or " cattle ranches," 
that only await the coming of the settler. 
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12. Thus the prairies of the Far West are being 
gradually, in some parts rapidly, peopled. Every 
year thousands of active men, who find it difficult 
to get work at home, are emigrating to the fertile 
fields of Manitoba and the lands stretching westward 
to the base of the Rocky Mountains. 



Ar-ti-fl^dal, prepared. 
Car^cas8-es, dead bodies 
De-P08>lt, refuse. 
De-vours', bums up ; destroys. 
Ef-faced', worn out. 
Em-l-^&t-ing, going to other lands. 
Ho-ri-zon, the line in which earth and 

sky seem to meet 
In-Jared. harmed; hurt. 
In-BCrlp^tion, writing. 



In-trep-ld, brave ; fearless. 
Ma-nures', substances for enriching 

the ground. 
Mar-vel-loUB, wonderful. 
Pl-O-neers^ leaders; those who go 

first. 
Trans-ferred^, given over. 
Un-du-lftt-ing, wavy; rising and 

falling. 
Ver-mll-lon, bright red. 



SUMMARY, — The Mackenzie River is named after Alexander 
Mackenzie, the first European who ever crossed North America from 
ocean to ocean. The first settlement in the north-west was on the 
Red River — ^now Manitoba. Of late years the Prairie Province has 
made great progress, and has now a large population. Winnipeg, 
the capital, is connected by railway with the United States. Prairies 
are vast meadows covered with grass and flowers. A prairie on fire 
is a terrible thing. The fire devom*s everything in its path, and leaves 
a black and bare track ; but the ashes enrich the soil. The prairies 
are now being rapidly peopled by farmers and cattle-owners. 

EXERCISE. — Ih^aw the Map on page 154, and mark on it the region 
and the places mentioned in this lesson. 



21. THE INDIAN'S HTJNTINO-OBOUND. 

1. Along the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains there are vast grassy plains, which are still the 
haunts of the buffalo, and the favourite hunting- 
ground of the Indian. The American buffalo — or 
bison, as it is properly called — is a migratory animal, 
moving northward and southward as the seasons 
change. Formerly great herds of them were found 
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to the plains of the Far West and the slopes of the 
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Rocky Mountains. A herd consisting of ten thou- 
sand or more may sometimes be seen moving across 
the plains like a vast army. 

2. The mountains afford these animals shelter 
from the winter storms. The cold is so intense in 
the open prairies that if the buffaloes were exposed 
to it, they could not live through the winter, hardy 
though they be. They therefore seek the shelter of 
the mountain valleys. 

3. The buffalo is not the only wild animal found 
among these mountains. Deer of several kinds 
abound — some of them, such as the moose, with 
broad and massive horns. Foxes, martens, badgers, 
and lynxes are also met with. Bears — both black 
and grisly — are numerous, and when the buffalo 
season arrives there are frequent encounters between 
these animals. Both are fierce and powerful when 
roused, but the full-grown buffalo is usually more 
than a match for the bear. 

4. Various tribes of Indians still wander over the 
continent, and live chiefly by hunting the buffalo. 
Their encampments, consisting of wigwams made of 
poles and skins, are often seen by travellers who 
go into the interior of the continent. But these 
Indian tribes do not remain long in one place. As 
the herds of buffaloes move northwards in summer 
and southwards in winter, the Indians follow them, 
and carry with them their tents, their families, and 
all their property. 

6. The bison is to the Indians, in some respects, 
what the reindeer is to the Laplander, or what the 
seal is to the Greenlander. lis ^^itv \^ tXsavc oKv^l 
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food. Its skin furnishes them with material for 
their tents and for clothing. The hide is also the 
chief article of commerce between them and the 
white men. It has been said that but for the bison 
the prairie Indians would soon disappear. And 
indeed, as civilized man pushes westward, the range 
both of the bison and of the Indian is gradually- 
growing smaller. 



Ck>m-merce, trade. 
Con-flned', kept ; limited. 
Con-slBt^lnC:, made up. 
Dis-ap-pear^, go out of sight 
En-camp-ments, camps. 
En-coim-terB, fights. 
Ez-posed^ left. 
FreHiuent, many. 



Qrad-U-al-ly, by degrees. 
Green-land-er, inhabitant of Green- 
land. 
In-tense^ very great. 
Lap-land-er, inhabitant of Lapland. 
Mas-Bive, large. 
Bli-g^-tO-ry, wandering. 
Wig-wams, Indian huts. 



SUMMARY. — The grassy plains on the east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are still the haunts of the buffalo, and the hunting-ground of 
the Indian. The American buffalo, or bison, is a migratory animal. 
The mountain valleys shelter these animals from the winter storms. 
Other wild animals found in the Rocky Mountains are deer, foxes, 
martens, badgers, lynxes, and bears. The Indians live by hunting the 
buffalo and ^e other wild animals. Their camps of wigwams are 
often seen by travellers. The bison yields the Indian materials for 
tents, clothing, food, and trade. 

EXERCISE, — WrUe a description of the buffalo in your own words. 



22. THE PIONEEBS. 

1. Rouse, brothers ! rouse ! weVe far to travel ; 

Free as the winds we love to roam ; 
Far through the prairie, far through the forest, 

Over the mountains, we'll find a home. 
We cannot breathe in crowded cities. 

We're strangers to the ways of trade ; 
We long to feel the grass beneath us, 

And ply the hatchet and the spade. 
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2. Meadows and hills and ancient woodlands 

Offer us pasture, fruit, and com ; 
Needing our presence, courting our labour, 

Why should we linger like men forlorn 1 
We love to hear the ringing rifle, 

The smiting axe, the falling tree ; 
And though our life be rough and lonely, 

If it be honest, what care we ! 

3. Fair elbow-room for men to thrive in ! 

Wide elbow-room for work or play ! 
If cities follow, tracing our footsteps. 

Ever to westward shall point our way ! 
Rude though our life, it suits our spirit, 

And new-born States in future years 
Shall own us founders of a nation — 

And bless the hardy Pioneers. 



23. BBITISH COLITMBIA. 

1. British Columbia is in the same latitude as 
Great Britain, and is nearly two and a half times 
as large. It lies west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and is bounded on the south by the United States, 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

2. It is a land of mountains, rivers, and lakes. 
The mountains are covered with magnificent forests, 
and the rivers and lakes abound with fish. The 
chief mountains are the Rocky Mountains and the 
Cascade Mountains, — the latter a range lying be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the coast. 

3. The principal river is the Fraser River, which 
has a broad and rapid current. In some places 
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where rocks and precipices occur it rushes on with 
tremendous force. The Fraser is the greatest salmon 
river in the world. The quantity of salmon caught 
in it is almost incredible. At certain seasons of the 
year the fish pass up the stream in millions. 

4. British Columbia was constituted a colony in 
1858, when settlers were attracted to it by the dis- 
covery of gold. The country now forms the west- 
ern division of Canada. It will soon be connected 
with the eastern parts of the Dominion by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which will form a con- 
tinuous line across the continent. 

5. The capital of British Columbia is New West- 
minster, on the Fraser River. Vancouver Island, 
formerly a separate colony, is now attached to 
British Columbia. It is an island about double 
the size of Wales. Its exports are chiefly coal, tim- 
ber, and salmon. The capital of Vancouver Island 
is Victoria, with a population of 30,000. 



Con^tl-ttlt-ed, made. I In-cred-i-ble, past belief. 

Cur^rent, flow. 1 Lat^i-tude, distance from the equator. 



SUMMAJRY.—Brii^ah Columbia, with Vancouver Island, is nearly 
two and a half times as lai^ as Great Britain. It lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific. It has very extensive forests, and 
its laJces and rivers abound with fish. The Fraser is the greatest 
salmon river in the world. This province will soon be connected with 
the east of the Dominion by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
capital is New Westminster. Vancouver Island exports coal, timber, 
and salmon. The chief town is Victoria. 



EXERCISE, — Draw a map of British Columbia from the Map on 
page 154, 



AUSTRALASIA. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 



[Australasia is the name given to the islands of Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, which are British colonies. It is now held to 
indude the neighbouring islands of New Guinea and the New Hebrides, 
and sometimes also the Fiji Islands.] 



1. ATTSTSALIA. 

1. Australia is the largest island in the world, and 
is often styled the Island Continent. It measures 
2,500 miles from east to west, and about 1,900 
miles from north to south. In extent it is only one- 
fifth smaller than Europe. 

2. It has an almost unbroken coast-line of 8,000 
miles, the only large openings in the land being the 
Gulf of Carpentaria in the north, and an immense 
bend in the south coast called the Great Australian 
Bight, or bay. 

3. Australia lies between the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific Ocean. It has no islands of any im- 
portance near its coasts. New Guinea, on the north, 
is large enough to be regarded as an independent 
island ; and Tasmania,^ the large island on the south, 
is a separate colony. 

4. Off" the north-east coast there is a great coral 
reef, 1,200 miles long, called the Great Barrier Reef, 
against which the waves of the Pacific break with 
tremendous force, leaving the sea between the reef 
and the coast perfectly tranquil. 

5. The north of Australia ewds Vcv ^ Ti^sct^-^ 
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peninsula, the extremity of which is called Cape 
York. The channel between it and New Guinea 
is called Torres Strait. It leads from the Indian 
Ocean to the Pacific. The best-known cape in the 
south is Cape Howe. The channel between it and 
Tasmania is called Bass Strait. Point Danger is the 
chief cape on the east coast, and North- West Cape 
IS the chief headland on the west. 

6. Several ranges of mountains extend along the 
eastern coast — namely, the Australian Alps, the 
Blue Mountains, and the Liverpool Range. The 
interior, as far as is known, is generally low, with ex- 
tensive plains in all directions, some sandy or stony, 
others grassy, at least after rains, but for months 
parched and dried up — a scene of utter desolation. 

7. The only great river in Australia is the Murray 
River in the south-east, about 1,100 miles long. It 
has several large tributaries. The Darling and 
the Murrumbidgee are the most important. Of the 
numerous coast rivers the principal are the Brisbane 
and the Fitzroy on the east, the Flinders in the 
north, and the Swan River in the west. The prin- 
cipal lake is Lake Torrens, north of Spencer Gulf, 
in South Australia ; but in summer its bed is dry. 

8. The northern part of Australia being within 
the tropics^ is subject to heavy rains in summer, 
between November and April. The southern part 
is in the south temperate zone,* and has a climate 
like that of the south of Europe. As Australia 
is an island, the heat of the sun on its coasts is 
lessened by sea breezes which blow around it on all 
sides. On the other hand, hot winds from the 
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interior, often like the blast of a furnace, do great 
injury both to plants and to animals. 

9. Australia is liable to seasons of great drought, 
followed often by seasons of flood. At one time 
the ground is as hard as a beaten road, the grass is 
burned up, and the shrubs die. At another time the 
rivers rise forty or fifty feet above their usual level, 
and destroy the crops that cover the plains. 

1 0. Maize, wheat, flax, tobacco, and vines are suc- 
cessfully cultivated ; but the greater part of the soil 
is better adapted for pasturage. Sheep and cattle 
are abundant ; and wool and tallow form, next to 
gold, the chief articles of export. Large tracts in 
New South Wales and Victoria abound with gold ; 
and iron, copper, tin, and coal are also found in 
abundance. 

1 1. Australia lies on the opposite side of the globe 
from us, and therefore when it is day in Australia it 
is night in Great Britain. When the noon-day sun 
is shining on Sydney or on Melbourne, the midnight 
stars are keeping watch over us. The people of 
New South Wales and Victoria are retiring to rest 
when we are busy about our morning tasks. 

12. The seasons alSo are reversed in Australia. 
As it is in the southern hemisphere, and Britain is 
in the northern hemisphere, it is winter with us 
when it is summer there. While we are cele- 
brating Christmas around blazing fires, the people of 
Australia are suffering from heat under a burning 
sun. The Australian harvests are being reaped 
when the fields of Great Britain are covered with 
winter snow. 
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13. The spring months in Australia are September, 
October, and November ; the summer months are 
December, January, and February; the autumn 
months are March, April, and May ; and the winter 
months June, July, and August. 



A-dapt^d, suited. 
Bif^ht, bend ; a small baj. 
Gul-ti-y&t-ed, reared ; made to g^ow. 
Des-O-la-tion, loneliness. 
Drought, dryness ; want of rain. 
Bx-ta:em-i-ty, end ; limit. 
Foi^nace, great fire. 



In-de-pen^ent, self-depending. 

Parched, thirsty. 

Reef, a chain of rocks above the water. 

Re-versed', opposite. 

Sub-Ject, liable ; exposed. 

Tracts, stretches of land. 

Traii^Uil, at peace ; still; calm. 



1 Tasmania — See page 228. 
3 The tropics, the hottest part of 
the globe. 
s The south temperate zone, that 



part of the south of the globe which 
is between the hottest and the coldest 
region — between the Tropic of Capri- 
corn and the Antarctic Circle. 



SUMMAR Y. — Australia is the largest island in the world. Length, 
2,500 miles ; breadth, 1,900 miles. It lies between the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. The Great Barrier Reef, on the north-east, is 1,200 
miles long. Beyond Torres Strait is New Guinea, and beyond Bass 
Strait, Tasmania. There are mountains on the eastern coast — Aus- 
tralian Alps, Blue Mountains, etc. The interior is low, flat, and 
desert. The northern part is within the tropics; the south is in a 
temperate zone. Australia is liable to droughts and also to floods. 
Gold, wool, and tallow are the chief exports. When it is day in 
Australia, it is night in Great Britain. When it is winter in Great 
Britain, it is summer in Australia. 



EXERCISE.— Di^aw the Map on page 208, 



2. DISCOVEET AND EARLY HISTOBT OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. It is not known by what nation of Europe 
Australia was discovered, but it is certain that the 
Dutch had reached it in the seventeenth century.^ 
Still, for all practical purposes, it was an unexplored 
island when English navigators landed on its coasts. 
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2. The first Englishman who visited it was the 
famous Captain Dampier. He made a celebrated buc- 
caneering voyage^ round the world in 1642-43. A 
buccaneer was a pirate who sailed the seas and cap- 
tured vessels of other nations. In his day England, 
Spain, and Holland were rivals on the seas ; and 
often their ships were little better in what they 
did than those of the ancient vikings^ or sea-rovers 
of the North Sea. 

3. Dampier was afterwards commander of a royal 
exploring expedition, and it was then that he sailed 
along part of the north-western shores of Australia, 
and landed at various points on the coast ; but he 
did not formally take possession of any part of it. 

4. Nearly seventy years after Dampier's visit. 
Captain Cook, a famous English navigator, who 
made several voyages round the world, explored the 
whole eastern coast. Landing on a small island in 
the north, he took possession, in the name of King 
George the Third, of the immense line of coast 
which he had surveyed. Others afterwards con- 
tinued the work which Cook had begun, and within 
fifty years English navigators had explored the out- 
line of the whole continent. 

5. The first use of this great continent was as a 
gaol. In those days the English prisons were over- 
crowded, and the Government in its perplexity deter- 
mined to make use of that part of Australia where 
Sydney now stands as a penal settlement.* 

6. Botany Bay was an inlet discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook, and so named from the great variety of 
new plants which were there ioxMiA., ''To %^'tv.^ ^ 
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man to Botany Bay " once meant to banish him. 
The settlement was afterwards removed to Sydney 
on Port Jackson, a few miles farther north. 

7. In 1853 the system of transportation was en- 
tirely given up, and penal servitude^ at home took its 
place. It was found that though criminals were 
banished crime did not grow less. The colonists 
also complained that the sending of convicts to 
Australia stood in the way of its prosperity. After 
transportation was abolished, progress became rapid. 



A-bol-ished, stopped ; put an end to. 
Ban-islied, sent out of the countiy. 
Gap-tured, took; seized. 
Gon-yicts, prisoners. 
For^mal-ly, in a formal way. 
Gaol, prison. 



Per-plex^l-ty, difficulty. 

Pi-rate, sea-robber. 

Prac^ti-cal, usefaL 

Sur-veyed', examined ; made plans of. 

Va-ri-e-ty, number of kinds. 

Va-ri-OUS, several; different. 



1 Seventeenth century, from leoi 

to 1700. 

3 Buccaneering voyagre, voyage of 

a pirate. 

8 Viking's.— The word means sons of 
the vie, or bay ; that is, creekers. They 
rushed suddenly out of the bays of the 
North Sea; attacked their enemies; 



and as suddenly retired to their har- 
bours. 

^ Penal settlement, a colony to 

which prisoners are sent, to undergo 
punishment 

^ Penal servitude, work or service 
required from prisoners during their 
imprisonment. 



SUMMARY. — The Dutch reached Australia in the seventeenth 
century. The first Englishman who visited it was Captain Dampier 
(1642-43). Nearly seventy years later, Captain Cook explored the 
eastern coast, and took possession of the island for Great Britain. It 
was first used as a convict settlement. In 1853 the system of trans- 
portation was given up. 

EXERCISE, — Describe the position of Australia in your own words. 



3. ATJSTEALIAN EXFLOREBS. 

1. Many expeditions have, during the last fifty 
years, been made for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of Australia. Among the most interesting 
of these was that oi IJLt. "Ei^x^^^Via made the first 
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journey into the waterless deserts of the interior. 
His route was round the Great Bight in the south, 
and in his journey he lost all his party except one 
servant. 

2. After terrible sufferings they discovered a 
whaling-ship as they approached the coast, and 
were kindly received on board. After resting for 
a week or two they continued their journey, and 
succeeded in reaching Kling George's Sound, in the 
south of West Australia. 

3. In 1860 Captain Stuart, one of the most suc- 
cessful of Australian explorers, started from Adelaide, 
in South Australia, on a journey to the northern 
coast. He succeeded in reaching the very centre 
of the continent, near which stands a mountain 
now named Central Mount Stuart, on which he 
planted the British flag. The want of provisions 
and the hostility of some natives forced Stuart to 
retrace his steps southward. 

4. Next year he started on a second journey to the 
northern coast, and after encountering many hard- 
ships he at last succeeded in reaching the shores of 
the Indian Ocean at Port Darwin. This journey is 
perhaps the most important in its results of any 
which have been made into the interior. It led to 
the discovery of the most fertile district of tropical 
Australia. Along the route taken by Stuart a 
telegraph-line now extends. 

5. About the time of Stuart's explorations a 
great expedition started from Melbourne, headed by 
Messrs. Burke and Wills. They succeeded in reach- 
ing the Gulf of Carpentaria; but in. tha hoxcta- 
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ward journey they encountered such hardships, that, 
exhausted by want of rest and of food, they hoth 
died. Only one of the partj reached home ui safety 
6. In 187S the great Austrahan de ert was 
crossed from east to west tj Colonel \\arlurton. 




Like all previous explorers he encountered terrible 
haixiships, chiefly from want of water. On the 
journey he became so reduced that he had to travel 
a good part of the way strapped at full length on 
a camel's back. On one occasion, when in advance 
of his companions, Warburton came upon a spring ; 
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and, overjoyed at the unexpected relief, he stood 
by it and signalled to his companions that they were 
saved. And so it was. He reached the end of his 
journey in safety. 

7. It is now known that the interior of Australia 
is a desert, and that the only regions fit for settle- 
ment are those around the coasts. But these 
regions are so extensive that they will yet become 
the home of millions of the English race. 



En-coun-ter-ing, meeting with. 
Ez-liaU8t^, worn out. 
Ez-plor-ing, finding out. 
H08-til-l-ty, unfriendliness. 
Plants, fixed in the ground. 



Pre^vl-0U8, former. 
Re-trace^, turn back. 
Route, path; direction. 
Slg^naUed, made signs. 
Trop-i-cal, the hottest part of. 



SUMMARY. — Mr. Eyre was the first explorer of the deserts of the 
interior. His route was round the Great Bight in the south. After 
great sufferings, he reached King George's Sound with only one ser- 
vant. In 18G0 Captain Stuart reached the very centre of the conti- 
nent. Next year he succeeded in crossing the continent to Port Dar- 
win. About the same time the expedition of Burke and Wills crossed 
from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria. In the homeward journey 
all perished excepting one man. Colonel Warburton crossed the 
desert from east to west in 1873. The only regions fit for settlement 
are those around the coasts. 



EXERCISE, — Draw the Map of Australia on page 20i, and mark oxU 
the journeys mentioned in this lesson. 



4. ANIMALS, PLANTS, AND NATIVES OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. It is a remarkable fact that few of the animals 
found in the other great divisions of the world are 
met with in Australia. There are no beasts of prey- 
such as the lion and the tiger. Nor do we find 
the larger mammals — the elephant, the camel, and 
the giraffe — making their homes iu the Maxvd Gc^xl- 
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tinent. No antelopea and no deer wander over its 
plains; no monkeya are found in its forests. 

2. But Australia hasi a species of animals peculiar 
to itself, and not found in any other part of the 
world. They are called Pouched Animals, from a 
pouch or bag which the mother has for carrying her 
young ones in for some time after their birth. Even 




^ 



after they have become able to leave this bag they 
flee to it whenever they are alarmed 

3 The great kangaroo ih the largest animal of 
this kind It is a curious creature Its hind legs 
are of great length and power ; while the fore legs are 
small, and are used moi-e as hands than for walking. 

4. The kangaroo does not walk or run like other 
quadrupeds. It passes over the ground very rapidly 
by making a succession of leaps, in which its thick, 
strong tail is of great service. A full-grown kangaroo, 
when standing erect OTiite^m4ieet,\a as tall as a maa 
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5. The most singular animal in Australia is the 
duck-mole. It has a body like that of an otter, and 
a bill like that of 
a duck. It uses 
its bill precisely as 
' the duck does, in 
. searching for in- 
sects, shell-fish, etc. 
j Both the fore feet 
and the hind feet 
are webbed. 

6. The largest 
inn.-K-iioLt Australian bird is 

ihe emeu. It is nearly as tall as the ostrich ; and 
like that bird it has beautiful soft feathers. Another 
large bird is the cassowary, which is about five feet 
high. Its beautiful plumage is hair-like and of a 
glossy black. 

7. The lyre-bird is remarkable on account of its 
tail, whence it receives its name. It consists of sixteen 

, feathers so arrangedas to give theappearance of a lyre. 

8. Australia has also plants unlike those found in 
other lands. Most of the trees are gum trees or 
aeaciaa. Some of the giant trees on the mountains 
in Victoria are from three hundred to four hundred 
feet high. Here, too, may be seen graceful palm 
trees reaching to the height of one hundred feet, 
and tree-ferns with leaves six or seven feet long. 

9. Nearly all the trees and shrubs are ever- 
green ; but they are of a dull olive green, which 
lacks the brightness and variety of an English 
landscape in spring or in summer. 



10. The natives of Australia are little removed 
from the savage state. They are generally called 
" Llacks," though they are not quite black. They 




woar little or no clothing, and like most savage 
racoa they paint their bodies in time of war. There 
aro probably about 70,000 or 80,000 natives in the 
wholo continent ; but they are gradually dying out. 



BV^«r-gre«II, tnna ill th« jtu id 






[yomig. Wsbbed, Jolaed bj ■ ikln. 

1 AuBtnJu, ■ 



P*-ClU^Ur, balongliig. 

SUAIMART.— Then wo no bwata of prey ii 
tftrge inunnuJi like tho elephant or the cameL Tbe ammaia peculur 
to AuatnUut we punched. Tbe chief ia the kangwoo. The duck-mole 
U k very lingulw wiiniftl— like ui otter with a duck's bill. The largnt 
Mrdi w« the emeu— newly u Urge u mi ostridi — uid the araowuy. 
"Die lyre-bird a named from the appewsnce of its taiL Most of tbe 
traw at« gum trees. There are also very large tree-fenu. Nearly all 
the trees are evergieexu The natiTee are gradoally dying out. 
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THE FIVE COLONIES OF AUSTRALIA. 



5. JTEW SOUTH WALES. 

1. Australia is divided into five great colonies : — 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, on the 
eastern side ; South Australia, in the middle ; and 
Western Australia, on the western side. The island 
of Tasmania is an independent colony. 

2. New South Wales is the oldest^ of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. It is more than three times the 
size of Great Britain, and its population is estimated 
at 750,000. The land near the coast is agricul- 
tural. The interior is pastoral, and is divided into 
extensive sheep-farms called " runs." 

3. The production of wool is the chief industry 
in the colony. For this the dry climate renders it 
specially suited. Millions of sheep pasture on the 
western plains, and wool to the value of nearly 
£4,000,000 is exported every year to England. 

4. The first sheep were imported into the colony 
in 1797, by John Macarthur, a Scotsman. In 
1803 he sent the first sample of Australian wool 
to England. In spite of ridicule he persevered in 
his experiment, and introduced into the colony 
sheep from India, from Spain, and from England. 
Such has been the success of the experiment, that 
Australia is now one of the greatest wool-producing 
regions in the world. 

5. A sheep-farm in Australia frequently extends 
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over many miles. In the Sydney district some 
stations are above a hundred square miles in extent. 
The number of sheep belonging to a single farmer 
will vary from twenty thousand to fifty thousand. 

6. The shepherds go out at sunrise, and remain 
all day in " the bush/'^ only returning at night to their 
huts to sleep. Each shepherd has charge of from 
one thousand to three thousand sheep. It is a 
lonely, melancholy kind of life. 

7. The busiest part of the year is at washing 
and shearing time. Day after day vast flocks are 
driven to the creek or stream which forms the 
washing -place. The sheep are forced into the 
water, and made to swim about till their wool is 
cleansed. They are then allowed to clamber up the 
banks, and to wander about till their fleeces are 
dry. Afterwards they are driven to the shearing- 
shed, and by-and-by the fleeces of ten thousand 
or twenty thousand sheep are piled up in stacks 
ready to be packed in bales and sent to England. 

8. Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is 
the oldest town in Australia. It had its origin in 
the settlement for convicts at Port Jackson. It is 
now a large and handsome city ; and from its fine 
broad streets, its public buildings, and its beautiful 
situation, it has been called " The Queen of the 
South." Its population is about 120,000. Its har- 
bour. Port Jackson, is one of the finest in the world. 

9. " For beauty of scenery the harbour of Sydney 
is almost unrivalled in the world. It extends in 
bays and coves for twenty miles inland. Its bold 
and rocky shores present a sueeemow ot V^^^'^jiNi^j&sj!^ 
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landscapes, in which every nook and headland is 
studded with villas and cottages, surrounded with 
park-like grounds and gardens full of orange-trees, 
bananas, and numberless semi-tropical plants."^ 

10. Maitland, on the river Hunter, is the next 
largest town. Newcastle, like its namesake in En- 
gland, exports coal. Bathurst and Goulbum are the 
only other large towns in the colony. 

11. Norfolk Island, one thousand two hundred 
miles north-east of Sydney, belongs to New South 
Wales. It was formerly a penal settlement ; but 
having been cleared of convicts, it was in 1856 
occupied by the Pitcaim Islanders, descendants of 
the mutineers of the Bounty} 



Bales, bundles. 
Clam-ber, climb. 
Ex-per-1-ment, attempt; trial. 
In-de-pen-dent, separate. 
In^US-try, different kinds of work. 



Mel^an-chol-y, sad. 

Or-i-£^, beginning. 
Renders, makes. 
Rld-i-CUle, being laughed at. 
Un-ri-yaUed, without an equal 



1 The oldest— First settled in 1788 
by a body of convicts. 

^ The hush, wide tracts of pasture- 
land, with some trees and shrubs. 

8 Semi-tropical plants, plants that 
grow on the borders, or just outside, of 
tropical regions. 



* Mutineers of the " Bounty."— 

Part of the crew of the Bounty mutinied 
when at sea in the Pacific in 1789. Ten 
of them landed on Pitcaim Island, 
where they were discovered in 1814. 
In 1856 their descendants were trans- 
ferred to Norfolk Island. 



SUMMARY, — The five colonies are New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and West Australia. New South Wales 
is the oldest colony. The rearing of sheep for the production of wool 
is the chief industry. The value of the wool exported yearly is nearly 
£4,000,000. Sydney, the capital, is the oldest town in Australia. Its 
situation is so beautiful that it is called "The Queen of the South." 
Maitland is the second largest town. Norfolk Island, 1,200 miles from 
Sydney, belongs to Sydney. In 1856 it was occupied by the Pitcaim 
Islanders. 



EXERCISE,— Draw the Map on page 222, and JUl in New South 
Wales only, 
(740) 
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6. VICTOEIA. 

1. Victoria is the smallest of the five great 
colonies, but it is the most populous and one of the 
wealthiest. Up to 1851 it formed a part of New 
South Wales. It then became a separate colony, 
and its subsequent career has been one of unex- 
ampled prosperity. 

2. Victoria is nearly as large as Great Britain. 
Its population is now estimated at 1,000,000, most 
of whom are settlers from the British Isles and 
their descendants. There are also in the colony 
about 20,000 Chinese. They do not, however, re- 
gard themselves as permanent settlers, but look 
forward to their return to their own country. 

3. The two chief exports of Victoria are wool 
and gold. The yield of gold is decreasing ; but the 
export of wool continues every year to increase. 
There are also large exports of tallow, hides, and 
wheat, chiefly to Great Britain. In the south there 
are extensive districts of fertile land, and large crops 
of wheat and other grains are produced. 

4. The capital of the colony is Melbourne. Forty 
years ago it consisted of only a few huts ; now it is 
a splendid city, with a population of above 250,000. 
It has many fine public buildings and churches, a 
university, and a museum, besides extensive docks 
and piers for shipping. 

5. Melbourne takes rank as the largest city in 
Australia. It is the greatest sea-port south of the 
equator — the London of the southern hemisphere. 
Yet within the memory of many still living, the 
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sites of its handsomest streets and squares were wild 
bush-land, where men went to hunt the kangaroo. 

6. The cause of its remarkable growth was the 
discovery of gold in 1851. At once a violent gold- 
fever set in. From all parts of Australia, and 
afterwards from Europe, people flocked in thou- 
sands to the famous gold-diggings. Villages grew 
into towns and towns into cities with amazing 
rapidity. Some gold nuggets of extraordinary size 
have been found. One, believed to be the largest,, 
weighed 190 lbs., and was worth upwards of 
£10,500 sterling. 

7. Ballarat, seventy-five miles west of Melbourne,, 
grew from a shepherd's hut to a large town in a 
very short time; and it is now a handsome and 
populous place — the second town in Victoria. 

8. Sandhurst and Castlemaine, north-west of 
Melbourne, have also gold-fields. Geelong, on Port 
Phillip, is a rising sea-port, and competes with Mel- 
bourne in foreign trade. The whole colony is rich 
in pasture-land, but farming and agriculture have- 
made great progress since the rapid increase of the 
popidation consequent on the discovery of gold. 



Com-petes' with, tries to beat. 
De-creas^ingr, getting less. 
Hem-i-sphere, half of the globe. 
Mu-se-ttxn, collection of cnrioaities. 



Knff^grets, lumps. 
Per^ma-nent, lasting. 
Sub^se-quent, after. 
Un-ez-am-pled, not equalled. 



SUMMAliY,—Yicton& is the smallest colony, but one of the most 
prosperous. The population of 1,000,000 includes 12,000 Chinese. 
The chief exports are gold and wool; next come tallow, hides, and 
wheat. Melbourne, the capital, is the greatest sea-port south of th& 
equator. The cause of its remarkable growth was the discovery of 
gold in 1851. Ballarat is the second city in Victoria. 

EXERCJSE.—Draw the Map on page tH, andJUl in Victoria only. 
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7. aiTEENSLAND, SOUTH AITSTEALIA, AITD 

WEST AUSTRALIA. 

1. Queensland lies north of New South Wales. 
It is about six times the size of Great Britain. It 
"was made a colony in 1859. 

2. Wool is the chief article of export. The 
<3ueensland wool is noted for its fineness, and the 
Annual crop is steadily increasing. Gold is also 
largely exported from Queensland, the production 
now exceeding that of New South Wales. 

3. Brisbane, the capital, is a flourishing city and 
An active sea-port. Rockhampton, the second sea- 
port, is 350 miles farther north. 

4. New Guinea or Papua is a large island lying 
on the north of Australia and immediately south of 
the equator. It is more than two and a half times 
the size of Great Britain. The interior is little 
known. This island is the native region of the beau- 
tiful bird of paradise. The Queensland Government 
lately took formal possession of it in the name of 
the Queen of England. 

5. South Australia is a large colony west of 
Victoria and New South Wales. The name is mis- 
leading, for the territory belonging to the colony 
forms a belt across the continent from south to north, 
About two thousand miles in length, and seven 
liundred miles in breadth. Only a small portion 
in the south-east of this territoiy is settled, and 
the population does not exceed quarter of a million. 

6. The chief piodxictions are wheat, wool, and 
'Copper. Immense ciops ol ^\v^^\» ^x^ ^<5r^\s. t^ 
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supply the neighbouring colonies and for export to 
England. Forty miles north of Adelaide are the 
famous copper mines of Burra-burra, which are 
among the most productive in the world. Copper 
is a source of great wealth to the colony. 

7. Adelaide, the capital of South Aiistralia, is. 
situated on the Gulf of St. Vincent, a fine natural 
harbour, the entrance to which is guarded by an 
island called Kangaroo Island. Adelaide boasts of 
having the finest botanical garden in the world. 

8. West Australia embraces all the rest of the 
island — an area eleven times as large as Great 
Britain. The greater part of this wide region is 
still unexplored. As far as it is known, it consists 
partly of grassy plains and partly of dry scrub-land. 

9. The settlements are confined to the south-west 
corner. The capital is Perth, on the Swan River. 
Freemantle, its port, at the mouth of the same 
liver, was a convict settlement till 1868. Albany, 
on King George's Sound, on the southern coast, is & 
coaling-station for steam-ships. 

A-re-a, land surface. 

Bo-tan-i-cal garden, collectioii of 

For^xnal, in a regular form, [plants. 



Mis-lead-ing, not correct. 
Ter-rl-to-ry, extent of land. 
Un-ex-plored^ unknown. 



SUMMARY. — Queensland lies north of New South Wales. Only 
the coasts are settled. Wool is the chief export. There is also a largo 
export of gold. The capital is Brisbane. New Guinea has lately been, 
taken possession of by the Queensland Government. South Australia 
lies west of Victoria and New South Wales. North Australia belongs 
to this colony. The chief products are wheat, wool, and copper. Tho 
famous copper mines are at Burra-burra. Adelaide is the capital. 
West Australia includes all the rest of the island. Most of it is unex- 
plored. The capital is Perth. 

EXERCISE, — Draw the Map on |)age 208» aud fli \u oil iK* •wi.tft»>.t^ 
^is /esson. 
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8. TASMANIA. 

1. Tasmania is an island about one-fifth smaller 
than Ireland. It takes its name from Tasman, a 
Dutchman, who discovered it. At first it was called 
Van Diemen's Land, after a governor of Batavia 
whom Tasman wished to honour; but it is now 
called Tasmania, after its discoverer. It has be- 
lonofed to Enorland since 1803. It was at first a 
dependency of New South Wales, but for many 
years it has been an independent colony. 

2. The surface of the island is very varied, but the 
chief mountains are toward the north and the west. 
The highest point in the island is Mount Humboldt 
(5,520 feet), in the west. Nearly the whole island 
is well wooded ; some of it is dense forest. 

3. Near the middle of the island there is an 
extensive lake region, at a height above the sea of 
three thousand feet. In that region the chief rivers 
have their sources. 

4. Tasmania has one of the finest climates in the 
world. English fruits and cereals grow in profu- 
sion. The summer heat is not so great as that of 
Australia. On the other hand, the winter cold is 
greater, and covers the mountain peaks with snow 
and the lakes with ice. 

5. The people are chiefly employed in the rear- 
ing of cattle and sheep, in agriculture, felling 
timber, and mining. The staple product is wool. 
Wheat is grown in large quantities ; and as the soil 

is very fertile, the cio^a ar^ v^onderfuUy abundant. 
6. Many of the trees gco^ \^ ^ ^^^^ '^^ai$i, -^sA 
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yield valuable timber. Coal and iron are abundant. 
Gold and tin have lately been discovered, and are 
being profitably worked. Some of the deposits of 
tin are wonderfully rich. Most of the native 
animals are pouched, like those of Australia. The 
European animals that have been introduced thrive 
well. The population is almost entirely of English 
oriorin. The natives are of the same race as those 
of Australia ; but there are now very few of them. 

7. The capital of Tasmania is Hobart. "It is 
beautifully situated on the river Derwent, just at 
the point where the river becomes sea. It is sur- 
rounded by hills and mountains, from which there 
are splendid views. The air of Hobart," says 
Anthony Trollope,^ "is perfect air. I found the 
summer weather delicious ; all fruits which are not 
tropical grow to perfection at Hobart and in the 
neighbourhood. Grapes ripen in the open air, and 
the cherries and mulberries are the finest I ever 
saw." The population is about 20,000. 

8. Launceston, the only other large town, is 
situated in the north of the . island on the river 
Tamar, forty miles from its mouth on Bass Strait. 



Ce-re-al8, seed-foods; graiiL 
De-li^OUS, deUghtful. 
De-p08-it8, layers. 



Prof^i-ta-bly worked, worked to 
Pro-fusion, abundance. [pay. 

Sta-ple, chief. 



1 Anthony TroUope, an English novelist; b. 1815, d. 1882. 

SUMMARY. — Tasmania is called after Tasman, its discoverer. It 
has a mountain (Humboldt) 5,520 feet high. There is a lake region in 
the middle, in which the chief rivers rise. Tasmania has one of the 
-finest climates in the world. The staple products are wool and wheat. 
Coal and iron are abimdant. The capital is Hobart. 

EXERCISE. — Draw the soiUh coast o/ AustraZia.^ mtft. ToAuwttua^ 
/hm th/' Map onpagt Z^, 
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9. NEW ZEALAND. 

1. If a line were drawn from London through 
the centre of the Earth, it would come out very 
near the group of islands called New Zealand. The 
New Zealanders and the English are therefore said 
to be antipodes ; that is, literally, " feet opposite to 
feet." 

2. In area these islands are a little less than the 
British Isles. They consist of two large islands, 
North Island and South Island, and a number of 
small ones, of which Stewart Island is the chief. 
North Island is separated from South Island by 
Cook Strait. 

3. South Island is the more mountainous. The 
greater part of its surface is covered with the 
Southern Alps, the highest of which. Mount Cook, 
is 13,200 feet above the sea. It has also many 
large and beautiful lakes among the mountains, and 
numerous rivers flow from them. 

4. In North Island there is a remarkable volcanic 
district, full of hot lakes and springs. In the most 
wonderful part of this region there is a small 
lake surrounded by boiling springs, which are so 
numerous that the whole body of water is kept 
at a high temperature. Out of another hot lake 
there flows a river which falls into a series of basins, 
forming natural baths of varying degrees of heat. 

5. The plant life of New Zealand includes palms, 
pines, tree-ferns, and New Zealand flax. European 
fruits and grains have been introduced, and have 
thriven well. The soil is unusually productive, and 
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very large crops of wheat, barley, and oats are ob- 
tained. The chief exports, however, are wool and 
gold. The principal gold-fields are in Otago. Other 
important exports are tallow, hides, preserved meats, 
flax, and timber. 

6. As the native trees and shrubs are evergreen, 
the landscape is always clothed and life-like. Mag- 
nificent forests of evergreen trees clothe the sides of 
the mountains to a great height. The valleys are rich 
with tree-ferns, and ferns of every variety. Many 
of the broad plains, especially along the east coast 
of South Island, consist of the richest meadow-land. 

7. The climate of New Zealand resembles that of 
the British Isles, but it is less changeable. The 
cold of winter, which lasts from June to August, 
is much less severe than in Great Britain. 

8. There is no stoppage of work either from the 
heat or from the cold. Cattle do not require pro- 
tection, as in Italy, during the heat of summer; and 
in many places no shelter is deemed necessary, as it 
is in England, for horses during night in Winter. 
The climate is moist, regular, and mild. 

9. The principal towns in New Zealand are 
Auckland and Wellington, in North Island; and 
Nelson, Chiistchurch, and Dunedin, in South Island. 
Auckland was formerly the capital of the islands ; 
but it was found to be an inconvenient meeting- 
place for the Parliament of the whole colony. The 
seat of government was therefore fixed at Welling- 
ton, a small town in the south of the same island. 

10. Christchurch, near the middle of South 
Island, is the market iox \Jcve Y^Q^^e^fc <^\ ^^ ^^ss^^st- 
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bury plains, a fertile region on the east coast. 
Dimedin, at the head of Otago Bay, is the principal 
town in South Island. It was founded in 1848 by 
colonists connected wiUi the Free Church of Scot- 
land. It is now the largest town in the whole 
colony, and ha? a population of 25,000. 




11, The Maories — the natives of New Zealand — 
are a brave and intelligent race. For a long time 
Uiey resisted the English settlers; but now they are 
learning agriculture, and they will probably soon 
disappear as a distinct race. The population of the 
colony is 534,000, and of these only 44,000 are 
Maories. The rest are whites. 

12. New Zealand was discovered by Tasman, 
after whom Tasmania is named. Englishmen began 
to settle on the coasts about the beginning of the 
present century. In 1840 the native chiefs ceded 
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the sovereignty of the islands to Great Britain by 
treaty, and they were then attached to New South 
Wales. Two years later New Zealand was made an 
independent government. 

13. New Zealand has been appropriately called 
the "Britain of the South." It is a country eminently 
fitted for the abode and increase of the English race. 
In India an Englishman who makes a fortune re- 
turns home to spend it. An English settler in New 
Zealand looks on it as another England, and makes 
it his permanent home. 



Ap-pro-prl-ate-ly, fittingly. 
Ced^d, gave up. 
De-grees', measures. 
Em-i-nent-ly, in a high degree. 
In-con- ve-ni-ent, notsuita le. 



In-tel-li-srent, able to understand. 
Lit^r-al-ly, to say plainly. 
Se-rl-es, a number ; one after another. 
Tem-per-a-ture, degree of heat 
Vol-can-lc, burning mountain. 



SUMMARY. — New Zealand is on the opposite side of the globe 
from Great Britain. There are three chief islands, — North, South, 
and Stewart Islands. Cook Strait separates North from South Island. 
Mount Cook, in South Island, is 13,200 feet high. North Island has 
volcanoes and hot lakes and springs. The soil is very fertile, and large 
crops of grain are obtained. Wool and gold are the chief exports. The 
trees are evergreen. The climate is milder and less changeable than 
that of Great Britain. Wellington is the capital. Dunedin is the 
largest town. The natives are the Maories — a brave and intelligent 
people ; but they are disappearing as a distinct race. 



EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page B3S, 



10. THE FIJI ISLANDS. 

1. One thousand miles north of New Zealand, 
and eighteen hundred east of Australia, are the Fiji 
or Viti Islands, which were annexed to Great Britain 
in 1874, by request of the natives. The islands are 
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scattered over a space nearly as large as the North 
Sea, though their combined area does not exceed 
that of Wales. They consist of two large islands, 
and between two and three hundred small islands 
and rocks. The two large islands are Viti Levu and 
Vanua Levu. 

2. These islands are said to be the most fertile 
group in the whole of the South Pacific. Every 
kind of tropical fruit and vegetable grows abun- 
dantly ; for example, banana.s, plantains, the bread- 
fruit, oranges, and pine-apples. Timber is abundant ; 
cotton is a regular product ; and cocoa-nut oil is 
largely exported. 

3. The appearance of the islands as seen from the 
sea is enchanting. They have a mild climate ; but 
they are liable to occasional hurricanes, which do 
much damage. 

4. The chief towns are Levuka and Suva. The 
latter, on Viti Levu, will probably become the 
capital. 



Axl-nezed^ added. 
Bn-chant^ing, most delightful. 
Hnr^rl-canes, violent storms. 



Li-a-ble, subject; exposed. 
Oc-ca-slon-al, happening from time 
to time. 



SUMMARY, — The Fiji Islands are one thousand miles north of 
Now Zealand. The two largest are Viti and Vanua. The Fiji Islands 
are said to be the most fertile in the South Pacific. They have a mild 
dimate. The chief towns are Le^'uka and Suva. 
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EXAMIKATION aTJESTIONS. 



THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 



1. Describe the position of the British 

Islands. 

2. Who were the Celts? 

3. Name the different tribes of English 

settlers. 

4. What is Britain's greatest glory? 

5. Explain " the sun never sets on the 

British Empire." 



II. 



3. 

4. 
6. 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



1. Name the three countries in Great 

Britain. 

2. Describe the position of Scotland in 

relation to England. 

3. Describe the surface of Great Brit- 

4. What kind of climate has it? [ain. 

5. In what parts of the world is the 

English language spoken ? 



SCOTLAND. 



III. 



1. In what part of Britain did the En- 

glish race first settle ? 

2. Which of the inhabitants of Great 

Britain belong to the Celtic race ? 

3. How and when did the Tweed be- 

come the boundary between En- 
gland and Scotland ? 

4. Give the boundaries and the extent 

of Scotland. [Scotland? 

5. How many counties are there in 

IV. 

1. Name the chief inlets of Scotland. 

2. Tell what you know about the Firths 

of Forth, Tay, and Clyde. 
What do you know about Skerryvore ? 
Name the chief rivers of Scotland. 
Where is the " Land of Scott," and 

why is it so called ? 

V. 

Name the chief lakes in Scotland. 
Describe Loch Katrine and Loch 

Lomond. 
How is the Caledonian Canal formed ? 
Name places connected with the 

history of Mary Queen of Scots. 
5. Name the chief capes of Scotland. 

VI. 

1. Name the chief islands of Scotland. 

2. Describe the Orkney Islands. 

8. What is the *' Old Man of Hoy "? 



4. Give a description of the Shetland 

Isles. [Hebrides. 

5. Name the chief islands of the 

VII. 

1. What are the remarkable features of 

2. Where are lona and Staffa ? [Skye? 

3. Describe Fingal's Cave. 

4. Where are St. Kilda and Rockall? 

5. Tell the story of Columba. 

VIII. 

1. Explain the term Highlands and 

Lowlands. [land. 

2. Name the chief mountains in Scot- 

3. Which is the highest mountain in 

Scotland? [Benf 

4. What is the meaning of the word 

5. Where are the coal and iron r^ons 

of Scotland? 

IX. 

1. For what is Wick famous? 

2. Describe the herring-flsherr. 
S. Where is Aberdeen ? 

4. What is Inverness sometimes call< d t 

5. Describe the position of Oban. 

X. 

1. What do you know about Dundee ? 

2. Describe the city of Edinburgh. 

3. Where is Glasgow? For what is it 

famous? [Watt? 

4. What do you know about Jamea 

6. Where is the "Land of Bums"? 



IRELAND. 



XI. 



1. Why is Ireland called the Emerald 
Isle ? [Ireland. 

S. Give the boundaries and extent of 
& Of what nee are the Irish peopled 



4. Into how many provinces and coun- 

ties is Ireland divided ? [inces ? 

5. What do you know about the prov- 

1. ')S«tXii«\\i<ft Oc&fe\\\\<b\JK"KSQ3eA^"Vs^«as.^ 
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2. Name the Irish harbours nearest to 

England and Scotland. 
8. What can you tell about the words 

loch and lough ? 
4. Name the chief rivers of Ireland. 
6. What do you know about the 

Shannon ? 

XIII. 

1. Name the chief lakes of Ireland. 

2. Name the chief capes of Ireland. 
8. Name the chief islands of Ireland. 



4. Describe the Giants' Causeway. 

5. Name the chief mountains. 

XIV. 

1. What do you know about Belfast 

and Londonderry ? 

2. Describe the city of Dublin. 

3. Where is Cork? For what la it 

noted? 

4. Describe the siege of Londonderry. 

6. What do you know about the battle 

of the Boyne ? 



BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 



XV. 

1. Give a short account of the discovery 

of America. 

2. Who discovered Labrador, New- 

foundland, and Canada ? 

3. Where was the first English colony 

planted? 

4. Tell the story of Humphrey Gilbert's 

death. 

5. Who was Henry Hudson? and where 

is Hudson Bay ? 

XVI. 

1- Describe the continent of North 

America. 
2. Give the boundaries of the Dominion 

of Canada. 
8. Where are the natural features of 

Canada ? 

4. How did Canada become a British 

possession ? 

5. Name the provinces included in the 

Dominion. 



XVII. 

1. Name the Great Lakes of North 

America. 

2. Describe the Falls of Niagara. 

3. Where are the Rocky Mountains? 

What do you know about them ? 

4. Describe winter in Canada. 

5. Of what value are the pine forests ? 

XVIII. 

1. Name the Maritime Provinces. 

2. What do you know about Nova 

Scotia and New Brunswick? 
S. Describe Newfoundland. 

4. Describe the two Canadas. 

5. What do you know about Quebec, 

Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto ? 

XIX. 

1. Where is the Great North- West? 

2. What do you know about Manitoba? 

3. Describe a prairie. [ground? 

4. Where is the Indian's hunting- 

5. Describe British Columbia. 
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XX. 



1 . Of what does Australasia consist ? 

2. Give the extent and the position of 

Australia. 
8. Name its chief physical features. 

4. What are its productions? [Britain. 

5. Compare Australia with Great 

XXI. « 

1. What do you know of the discovery 

of Australia? 

2. What species of animals is peculiar 

to Australia? 
8. Describe the kangaroo, the duck- 
mole, and the emeu. 
4. WbAt plants are found in AiutTali&^ 
A Describe the natives. 



\ 



XXII. 

1. Name the five colonies of Australia. 

2. Describe New South Wales. 
8. Give an account of Victoria. 

4. What do yon know about Queens- 

land and West Australia? 

5. Describe South Australia. 

XXIII. 

1. State the extent and the position of 

Tasmania. 

2. Name its chief towns. For what is 

the capital noted? 
8. Where is New Zealand? How large 

is it ? What are its productions ? 
4. '^vca^ V\a OqlV«1 V^wns. [Islands ? 
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